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J was my favourite walk; at the head of it the valleys of | ter, probably, possessed little or no water during the| drawing crowds of pilgrims to the spot. Descending 


: Hinnom and Jehoshaphat meet, and it winds between 


rugged and desolate hills towards the wilderness of St. 
Saba. It was frequented by few. 

One evening I observed two poor Turks, who were 
returning to their homes : the hour of prayer being come, 


F they quitted the path, and crossing the stream, knelt 


| down side by side on its bank, in deep and silent devo- 





tion. It was infinitely striking ; and if weighed in the 
balance with the vain processions and vile ceremonies in 
the ill-fated city, which would be lightest in the account ? 
To the north of the town, and not very far from the 
walls, is the magnificent cavern, called that of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah. Here, it is said, he retired to pour forth 
his lamentations, As far as size, gloominess, and gran- 
deur go, it well merits its appellation: it is held in no 
small regard, as the key of the gate is carefully kept. 
No spot could have been more suitable to the utterance 
of the woes against the devoted city, and the mournful 
and impassioned feelings of the inspired prophet. 

A pilgrim, however, who comes to the city, must set 
po bounds to his faith, as he is shown the place where 
the head ef Adam was found, the rock on which the 
martyr Stephen was stoned, and the place of the withered 
fig tree; with the milk of the Virgin Mary, and some 
of the tears that St. Peter wept on his bitter repentance. 
Beneath a large spreading tree down the valley, where 
the soil is rather elevated, is the place where the prophet 
Isaiah was sawed asunder. Among the pilgrims was a 
Servian and his wife, who had come a great distance 
from their own country to visit the sepulchre. This 
poor man was so enraptured at what he saw, that he 
gave forty pounds, great part, no doubt, of his property, 
as a preseist to the convent. An Armenian, a man of 
property, died about this time in the convent : the monks, 
as is the custom, took possession of all he had with him, 
and turned his poor servant out, without even paying 
him the wages due from his master. A curious instance 
was related to us of the uncertainty of regarding too 
highly many of the spots pointed out as sacred, by a 
gentleman whose travels brought him to the city about 
this time. He had gone to the summit of Calvary; 
and his mind being deeply affected with the solemnity 
of the scene, he knelt down where the hole of the true 
cross was pointed out to him, and though no worshiper 
of that, yet it served to bring vividly to remembrance all 
that had passed around. But in the midst of his beau- 
tiful reverie and blissful feelings, he was suddenly startled 
by the guide Antonio clapping him on the shoulder, with 
“Signor, signor, this is not the true hole; it is farther 
on.” In an instant every solemn feeling was put to flight, 
and the charm irreparably broken. 


—— 
LETTER XV. 


View of the Dead Seca from Jerusalem—The brook Kedron—Cir- 
cuit of the city—Topography of the ancient and modern town 
—The garden of Gethsemane—Church built by the Empress 
Helena—Pillar of Absalom—Village of Siloe—Mount of Judg- 
ment—Tombs of the kings—General appearance of Jerusalem 
—Nature of the neighbouring hills—The wilderness—Danger 
of a charcoal fire—Franciscan convent—Valley of Elah— 
Scenes of the ancient engagements—The governor of the city 
visited by the author—Visit to Bethphage and Bethany—Tumb 
of Lazarus—The river Jordan—Condition of the Jews. 


The confined situation of the city is redeemed by the 
magnificent view many parts of it command of the Dead 
Sea, and the high mountains of Arabia Petrea, forming 
its eastern shore. This view is towards the southeast, 
over the valley, between the hills of Judgment and those 
adjoining Olivet. 

The strong and commanding position of Mount Zion 
could have been the only reason for fixing the capital of 
Judea in so extraordinary and inconvenient a situation. 
Very many parts of the coast and the interior afford a 

more favourable site in point of beauty and fertility, 
or for the purposes of commerce. The city, of old, was 
often subject to a scarcity of water; the fountain of Si- 
loan and another on the east side, with the brook Kedron, 
being the chief supplies without the walls; but the Jat- 
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summer heats. It was reckoned as a memorable act in 
one of the kings, that he made a pool and a conduit, 
which are still called Hezekiah, and are at the end of the 
eastern valley. The whole compass of the ancient city, 
according to Josephus, was only thirty-three furlongs, so 
that an extension of half a mile along the plain of Jere- 
miah to the north would give it its ancient size, and in 
a great measure, it is probable, its ancient position. ‘The 
present circumference is, no doubt, correctly stated by 
Maundrell to be two miles and a half. Josephus dis- 





tinctly states “the old wall went southward, having its 
bending above the fountain Siloam,” and this fountain | 
in the side of Zion is not far without the present wall. | 
Again the historian says, “the old wall extended north- | 
ward to a great length, and passed by the sepulchral | 
caverns of the kings,” which caverns, or tombs of the | 
kings, are now above half a mile without the walls to | 
the north on the plain of Jeremiah. But the small val- 

leys which divided the interior of the old city are now 
filled up, and many of the elevationsleveled. The whole 
surface of the hills on which Jerusalem and its temple 
stood, of which Mount Moriah cannot now be distin- 
guished, were, no doubt, much loftier formerly, or else 
the hollows beneath have been partly filled up. The 
latter, it is very probable, has been the case. “ These 
hills,” the history observes, “ are surrounded by deep 
valleys, and, by reason of the precipices belonging to them | 
on both sides, they are every where impassable.” ‘This | 
description does not apply to the present appearance of | 
either; no precipices, either steep or difficult, existing. 

But, although the size of Jerusalem was not exten- 
sive, its very situation, on the brink of rugged hills, en- 
circled by deep and wild valleys, bound by eminences 
whose sides were covered with groves and gardens, added 
to its numerous towers and temple, must have given it a 
singular and gloomy magnificence, scarcely possessed by 
any other city in the world. 

The most pleasing feature in the scenery around the 
city, is the valley. of Jehoshaphat. Passing out of the 
gate of St. Stephen, you descend the hill to the torrent 
of the Kedron: a bridge leads over its dry and deep bed. 
It must have beea a very narrow, though in winter a | 
rapid stream. On the left is a grotto, handsomely fitted | 
up, and called the tomb of the Virgin Mary, though it is | 
well known she neither died nor was buried near Jeru- 
salem. Being surprised, however, on the hills by a long 
and heavy shower of rain, we were glad to take shelter 
beneath the doorway of this grotto. 

A few steps beyond the Kedron, you come to the gar- 
den of Gethsemane, of ail gardens the most interesting | 
and hallowed ; but how neglected and decayed! It is 
surrounded by a kind of low hedge, but the soil is bare: 
no verdure grows on it, save six fine venerable olive 
trees, which have stood here for many centuries. This 
spot is at the foot of Olivet, and is beautifully situated : 
you look up and down the romantic valley ; close be- 
hind rises the mountain—before you are the walls of the 
devoted city. While lingering here, at evening, and 
solitary, for it is not often a footstep passes by, that night 
of sorrow and dismay rushes on the imagination, when 
the Redeemer was betrayed, and forsaken by all, even by 
the loved disciple. Hence the path winds up the Mount 
of Olives: it is a beautiful hill. The words of the 
Psalmist, “ the mountains around Jerusalem,” must not 
be literally applied, as none are within view, save those | 
of Arabia. It is verdant, and covered in some parts with 
olive trees. From the summit you enjoy an admirable 
view of the city : itis beneath, and very near; and looks, 
with its valleys around it, exactly like a panorama. Its 
noble temple of Omar, and large area planted with palms; 
its narrow streets, ruinous palaces and towers, are all 
laid out before you, as you have seen Naples and Corfu | 
in Leicester square. On the summit are the remains of | 
a church, built by the Empress Helena; aed in a small | 
edifice, containing one large and lofty apartment, is | 
shown the print of the last footstep of Christ, when he | 
took his leave of earth. The fathers should have placed ! 
it nearer to Bethany, in order to accord with the account | 
given us in scripture: but it answers the purpose of | 





Olivet to the narrow valley of Jehoshaphat, you soon 
come to the pillar of Absalom: it has a very antique ap- 
pearance, and is a pleasing object in the valley. It is of 
a yellow stone, adorned with half columns, formed into 
three stages, and terminates in a cupola. 


The tomb of Zacharias, adjoining, is square, with four 
or five pillars, and is cut out of the rock. Near these is 
a sort of grotto, hewn out of an elevated part of the 
rock, with four pillars in front, which is said to have been 
the apostles’ prison at the time they were confined by 
the rulers. The small and wretched village of Siloe is 
built on the rugged sides of the hill above; and just 
here the valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat meet, at 
the southeast corner of Mount Zion: they are both 
sprinkled with olive trees. Over the ravine of Hinnom, 
and directly opposite the city, isthe Mount of Judgment, 
or of Evil Counsel—because there, they say, the rulers 
took counsel against Christ, and there the palace of Cai- 
aphas stood. It is a broad and barren hill, without any 
of the picturesque beauty of Olivet, though loftier. On 
its side is pointed out the Aceldama, or field where Judas 
hung himself: a small and rude edifice stands on it, and 
it is used as a burying-place. But the most interesting 
portion of this hill, is where its rocks descend precipit- 
ously into the valley of Hinnom, and are mingled with 
many a straggling olive tree. All these rocks are hewn 
into sepulchres of various forms and sizes: no doubt 
they were the tombs of the ancient Jews, and are in 
general cut with considerable care and skill. They are 
often the resting-place of the benighted passenger. Some 
of them open into inner apartments, and are provided 
with small windows or apertures cut in the rock. There 
is none of the darkness or sadness of the tomb; but in 
many, so elevated and picturesque is the situation, that 
a traveller may pass hours here with a book in his hand, 
while valley and hill are beneath and around him. Be- 
fore the door of one large sepulchre stood a tree on the 
brink of the rock: the sun was going down on Olivet on 
the right, and the resting-place of the dead commanded 
a sweeter scene than any of the abodes of the living. 
Many of the tombs have flights of steps leading up to 
them: it was in one of these that a celebrated traveller 
would fix the site of the holy sepulchre. It is certainly 
more picturesque, but why more just, is hard to con- 
ceive—since the words of scripture do not allow the 
identity of the sacred tomb to any particular spot, and 
tradition on so memorable an occasion could hardly err. 
The fathers declare, it long since became absolutely ne- 
cessary to cover the native rock with marble, in order to 
prevent the pilgrims from destroying it, in their zeal to 
carry off pieces to their homes; and on this point their 
relation may, one would suppose, be believed. 

The valley of Hinnom now turns to the west of the 
city, and extends rather beyond the north wall: here the 
plain of Jeremiah commences, and is the best wooded 
tract in the whole neighbourhood. In this direction, but 
farther on, the historian of the siege speaks “ of a tower, 
that afforded a prospect of Arabia at sun-rising, and of 
the utmost limits of the Hebrew possessions at the sea 
westward.” The former is still enjoyed from the city ; 
but the latter could only be had at a much greater dis- 
tance north, where there is no hillin front. Above half 
a mile from the wall, are the tombs of the kings. In 
the midst of a hollow, rocky and adorned with a few 
tices, is the entrance: you then find a large apartment, 
above fifty feet long, at the side of which a low door 
(surmounted by a beautiful frieze) leads into a series of 
small chambers, in the walls of which are several deep 
recesses, hewn out of the rock, of the size of the human 
body. ‘There are six or seven of these low and dark 
apartments, one or two of which are adorned with vine- 
leaves and clusters of grapes. Many parts of the stone 
coffins, beautifully ornamented in the Saracenic manner, 
are strewed on the floor; and it should seem that some 
hand of ravage had broken them to pieces, with the view 
of finding something valuable within. ‘The sepulchres 
of the Judges, so called, are situated in a wild spot about 
two miles from the city. They bear much resemblance 
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to those of the kings, but are not so handsome or 
spacious, 

Returning to the foot of the Mount of Olives, you 
proceed up the vale of Jehoshaphat on a line with the 
plain: it widens as you advance, and is more thickly 
sprinkled with olives. When arrived at the hill at which 
it terminates, the appearance of the city and its environs 
is rich and magnificent ; and you cannot help thinking, 
were an English party suddenly transported here, they 
would not believe it was the sad and dreary Jerusalem 
they were gazing on. ‘This is the finest point to view it 
from, for its numerous minarets and superb mosque are 
seen to great advantage over the trees of the plain and 
valley, and the foreground is verdant and cultivated. 
One or two houses of the Turks stood in this spot; and 
we had trespassed on the rude garden of one of them, 
where the shade of a spreading tree invited us to linger 
over the prospect. For some days there had been heavy 
falls of rain, yet the bed of the Kedron was still dry, 
and has been so, most probably, for many centuries. 
‘I'he climate of the city and country is in general very 
healthy. ‘The elevated position of the former, and the 
numerous hills which cover the greater part of Palestine, 
must conduce greatly to the purity of the air. One sel- 
dom sees a country overrun with hills in the manner 
this is: in general they are not in ranges, but more or 
less isolated, and of a picturesque form. Few of them 
approach to the character of mountains, save Carmel, the 
Quarantina, the shores of the lakes, and those which 
bound the valley of the Jordan. To account for the ex- 
istence of so large a population in the promised land, 
the numerous hills must have been entirely cultivated : 
at present their appearance on the sides and summits is, 
for the most part, bare and rocky. In old time, they 
were probably formed into terraces, as is now seen on the 
few cultivated ones, where the vine, olive, and fig tree 
flourish. 

On a delightful evening, we rode to the wilderness of 
St. John. ‘T’he monastery of that name stands at the 
entrance: it is a good and spacious building, and its ter- 
race enjoys a fine prospect, in which is the lofty hill of 
Modin, with the ruins of the palace of the Maccabees on 
its summit. A small village adjoins the convent, in 
which are shown the remains of the house of Elizabeth, 
where the meeting with Mary took place. But few 
monks reside in the convent, which affords excellent ac- 
commodations for a traveller. A German pilgrim had 
found his way here—a respectable, dull kind of man. 
One can fancy Greeks and Italians seeking with ardour 
the sacred land ; but a heavy German, with a pipe in his 
mouth, traveling about the desert of St. John and the 
valley of Elah, is rather odd. 

Having supped, and the air being chill, a vessel filled 
with charcoal was brought, and, having taken the usual 
last resource of a pipe and coffee, I lay down to rest in 
the small cell: but I bad very nearly found my tomb in 
that wilderness—for one of the monks placed a quantity 
of fresh charcoal on the fire, during my sleep, and clos- 
ing the door of the little cell after him, there was hardly 
a possibility of escaping destruction. In about two or 
three hours, | awoke in a state of utter weakness and 
agony of mind, caused by the suffocating eflects of the 
vapour, which ‘had long filled the apartment. It was 
impossible to rise from the bed; and all consciousness 
being soon lost, my travels would have terminated, had 
not Michel happened to be awake in bed, with his candle 
burning in the adjoining cell, and hearing some faint 
cries, instantly run in, and carrying me into the air, 
by dashing torrents of cold water over me, brought life 
back again. Lives are frequently lost, in the East, trom 
the same cause. In the convent cells, above all places, 
if the fathers wished to have a rich devotee out of the 
way, they have only to put a pan of fresh charcoal be- 
side him at night. In the church, a rich altar is erected 
on the spot where St. John was born, with an inscription 
over it. 

The next morning we visited the wilderness: it is 
narrow, partially cultivated, and sprinkled with trees ; 
the hills rise rather steep on each side—from that on the 
right, a small stream flows into the ravine below. The 
whole appearance of the place is romantic; and the 
prophet might have resided here, while exercising his 
ministry, with very little hardship. The neighbourhood 
still, no doubt, produces excellent honey, which is to be 
had throughout Palestine. High up the rocky side of 
the hill on the left, amidst a profusion of trees, is the 
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cave or grotto of St.John. A fountain gushes out close 
by. When we talk of wildernesses, mountains, and 
plains in Palestine, it is to be understood that they sel- 
dom answer to the size of the same objects in more ex- 
tensive countries—that they sometimes present but a 
beautiful miniature of them. It certainly deserved the 
term given by the Psalmist to the city, of being a “ com- 
pact” country. The Baptist in his wild garb, surrounded 
by an assemblage of various characters, warning them 
to repentance in this wild spot, must have presented a 
fine subject for the painter. In wandering over the 
country, we feel persuaded that its very scenery lent 
wings to the poetical and figurative discourses of its 
prophets and seers. Sublime and diversified, it is yet so 
confined and minute as to admit the deepest seclusion in 
the midst of a numerous population. 

The monks in the convent are of the catholic order, 
and have the advantage of all their brethren in point of 
situation and comforts; and yet nothing will induce 
these Franciscans to keep their habitations clean; the 
Greek and Armenian monasteries are palaces compared 
to them. The fathers are in general a very ignorant 
race of men, chiefly from the lowest orders of society. 
Their tables, except during Lent, are spread plentifully 
twice a day with several dishes of meat and wine ; and 
so well do many of them thrive, that they would con- 


_ sider it banishment to be sent home to Europe to their 


| friends. 








From the east end of the wilderness, you enter 
the famous valley of Elah, where Goliah was slain by 
the champion of Israel. It is a pretty and interesting- 
looking spot; the bottom covered with olive trees. Its 
present appearance answers exactly to the description 
given in Scripture; the two hills on which the armies 
stood, entirely confining it on the right and left. The 
valley is not above half a mile broad. Tradition was 
not required to identify this spot; nature has stamped it 
with everlasting features of truth. ‘The brook still flows 
through it in a winding course, from which David took 
the smooth stones ; the hills are not precipitous, but slope 
gradually down; the vale is varied with banks and un- 
dulations, and not a single habitation is visible in it. 
From the scenes of some of the battles and positions 
of armies in those times, it is difficult to account for the 
mighty numbers stated as having fought; where could 
they be drawn up! ‘The numerous kings of the Ca- 
naanites, and other people, who dwelt in the mountains, 
the hills, and towns, and fought against Israel, answered, 
probably, in power and force, to the great shieks of the 
Arabs of the present day, who dwell in and around 
Hebron, and to the south of it, and in the plains and 
mountains of Syria, The rich and beautiful plain of 
Esdraelon, is the most spacious area in the country, and 
was the theatre of some battles; and the plain of Jeri- 
cho is next in extent; but when we read that many 
hundreds ef thousands of men fought around Mount 
Ephraim, and other scenes in this country, one is tempted 
to wonder how the confined valleys and open places one 
traverses could have contained them. The numbers 
given, as some commentators observe, must have been 
enormously enlarged in transcribing, or translating from 
the original. If such multitudes were gathered together, 
hills, vales, and streams, would disappear beneath their 
feet—and who would be left to bury the hundreds of 
thousands of the slain? The hosts of the Midianites 


| or Arabs might truly be termed “ as the sands on the sea 





shore,’ as an Arab camp with its camels, tents, and 
horses, looks ten times as numerous as it really is; but 
the armies of Judea were all infantry, and villages, cot- 
tages, and towns, must have been drawn into the vortex 
of battle, from the astonishing population of all parts of 
the land. It may be said, that their engagements were 
disorderly and without union, like those of other Eastern 
nations ; and being mostly undisciplined armies, called 
out en masse from their labours and avocations, this was 
probably the case—but the most close, deadly, and sus- 
tained combat can only account for the tremendous 
slaughter. 

On the same evening, we left St. John’s, and returned 
to the city. One morning we had an audience of the 
governor: the apartments of the palace we entered were 
not handsomely furnished. How inviting the area of 
the temple, with its palm trees, looked! It was just be- 
neath the palace windows: women often walk there, and 
it meets the eye from every eminence, as if to tantalise 
the unfortunate Christians, to whom it is forbidden. 
While we were with the governor, an elderly well-dressed 





Jew entered, and prostrated himself before the chief, | 


touching the earth with his forehead, and presented him 
with a gold-flowered vase full of a rich sweetmeat— 
which his excelleney commanded to be given to us to 
make use of. It was rather a degrading scene for the 
Jew. A loud noise being heard without, four or five 
soldiers entered, dragging in another, who was a Nubian, 
and had behaved ill, and struggled violently. They held 
him by the arms and legs, while the governor, seizing a 
kind of baton with a knob of lead at the end of it, struck 
him eight or ten violent blows on the body, avoiding, 
however, the vital parts: the poor fellow cried out amaun 
in good earnest. It was not a very creditable exhibition, 
This governor is subject to the Pasha of Damascus, 
Scattered bodies of soldiers were arriving to join in the 
war; and we had meta solitary Arab occasionally on 
horseback, with an immense lance, on his way to the 
city. At the southeast of Zion, in the vale of Jehosha- 
phat, they say the gardens of Solomon stood, and also 
on the sides of the hill adjoining that of Olivet.¢ It was 
not a bad, though rather a confined site for them ; the 
valley here is covered with a rich verdure, divided by 
hedges into a number of small gardens, A mean-looking 
village stands on the rocky side of the hill above. Not 
a single palm tree is to be seen in the whole territory 
around, where once every eminence was covered with 
them. The roads leading to the city are bad, except to 
the north, being the route to Damascus; but the supplies 
of wood and other articles for building the temple, must 
have come by another way than the near and direct one 
from Jaffa, which is impassable for burdens of a large 
size, from the defiles and rocks amidst which it is carried; 
the circuitous routes by land from Tyre or Acre were 
probably used. ‘The Turk who is chief of the guard 
that keeps watch at the entrance of the sacred cbureh, 
waited on us two or three times; he is a very fine and 
dignified-looking man, and insured us entrance at all 
hours: which permission we availed ourselves of, to pass 
another night amidst its hallowed scenes, with interest 
and pleasure but little diminished. 

We chose a delightful morning for a walk to Bethany. 
The path leads up the side of Olivet, by the very way 
which our Saviour is said to have descended in his last 
entry into Jerusalem. At a short distance are the ruins 
of the village of Bethphage, and half a mile further is 
Bethany. The distance is about two miles from the 
city. The village is beautifully situated; and the ruins 
of the house of Lazarus are still shown, and do credit 
to the good fathers’ taste. 

On the right of the road is the tomb of Lazarus, cut 
out of the rock. Carrying candles, we descended ten or 
twelve stone steps to the bottom of the cave. In the 
middle of the floor is the tomb, a few feet deep, and 
large enough to admit one body only. Several persons 
can stand conveniently in the cave around the tomb, so 
that Lazarus, when restored, did not, as some suppose, 
descend from a sepulchre cut out of the wall, but rose 
out of the grave, hewn in the floor of the grotto. The 
light that enters from above, does not find its way tothe 
bottom ; the fine painting in the Louvre of this resurrec- 
tion was probably faithful in representing it by torch- 
light. Its identity cannot be doubted; the position of 
Bethany could never have been forgotten, and this is the 
only sepulchre in the whole neighbourhood. It is a de- 
lightful Sunday afternoon’s walk to Bethany. After 
crossing the mounts, the path passes along the side of a 
hill, that looks down into a wild and long valley, in 
which are a few scattered cottages. The view just 
above the village is very magnificent, as it embraces the 
Dead Sea, the valley and river of the Jordan, and its em- 
bouchure into the lake. 

On the descent of Olivet, is shown the spot where 
Christ wept over Jerusalem: tradition could not have 
selected a more suitable spot. Up this ascent David 
went, when he fled from Absalom, weeping. And did a 
Jew wish to breathe his last where the glory of his land 
and fallen city should meet his departing gaze, he 
would desire to be laid on the summit of the Mount of 
Olives. 

The condition of the Jews in Palestine is more in- 
secure and exposed to insult and exaction than in Egypt 
and Syria, from the frequent lawless and oppressive 
conduct of the governorsand chiefs. These distant pasha- 
lics are less under the control of the Porte; and in 
Egypt, the subjects of Mahmoud enjoy a more equitable 
and quiet government than in any other part of the 
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empire. There is little national feeling or enthusiasm 
among them; though there are some exceptions, where 
these exist in an intense degree. In the city they ap- 
pear fearful and humbled, for the contempt in which 
they are held by the Turks is excessive, and they often 
go poorly clad to avoid exciting suspicion. Yet it is an 
interesting sight to meet with a Jew wandering with his 
staff in his hand, and a venerable beard sweeping his 
bosom, in the rich and silent plain of Jericho, on the 
sides of his native mountains or on the banks of the an- 
cient river Kishon, where the arm of the mighty was 
withered in the battle of the Lord. Did a spark of the 
love of his country warm his heart, his feelings must be 
exquisite: but his spirit is suited to his condition. 


—f— 
LETTER XVI. 


Hill and cave of Engedi---The wilderness of Ziph traversed with- 
out a giiard—The author visits the cave of Engedi, inhabited 
by Ibrahim, an Arab—Convent of St. Saba---Character and 
conversation of Michel---Cakes kept at the convent to appease 
the Arabs---Occupation of a venerable Greek---Foxes; a large 
bird shot---A human body covered with bitumen---The author 
proceeds by night towards the Dead Sea---Passes an Arab en- 
campment---Sueceeds in reaching the Dead Sea---Its wild and 
gloomy aspect---Mountains of Judea and Arabia Petrea--- 
Length and breadth of the lake---Awful precipices around 
the Dead Sea-- Distant view of Jericho---Desert—Arrival at 
Jericho—Fountain—Quarantina Mountain—Description of 
the Jordan—Return to Jerusalem---Ibrahim rewarded. 


We went one morning to see the hill of Engedi, dis- 
tant about six miles from the city: the weather was 
beautiful, and the walk a very agreeable one. Engediis 
low towards the north, but descends steep into the wil- 
derness on the south, on which side of it, not far beneath 
the summit, is the cave where David and Saul reposed. 
It at first appears neither lofty nor spacious, but a low 
passage on the left leads into apartments where a party 
could easily remain concealed from those without. 


the hill around it corresponds to the description “he | 
came to the rocks of the wild goats.” On these rocks | 
one, no luxuries of the table could gratify like the mag- | 
nificent view before and around us. In the distance in | 
Dead Sea glittering in the sun-beams amidst its mourn- | 
ful shores, 


we sat down, and took a repast; and though a coarse | 
front, at the end of the wilderness of Ziph, was the | 
The governor had continued to refuse us a guard, or 


permission to go to this famous spot, on account of the | The deep glen of the Kedron was far beneath, the wil- | the camp. 


dangerous state of the roads, in consequence of the war 
of the pashas. We had no alternative: it was heart- 
breaking to quilt Palestine without visiting the Dead Sea, 


and we resolved to attempt it by traversing the wilder- | from the convent roof, overlooks the desert to a great | again on the left. 


ness of Ziph on foot, Antonio, the guide from the city, | 


| 


protested the route was impracticable, not only on ac- | of the approach of any of the wild Arabs who dwell | small distance in front of them. 


count of the sands and difficult tracts to be crossed, but | 
the wild and lawless Arabs who infested it; and he re- | 
fused to accompany us. The greatest loss was, however, 
the being deprived of the company of Mr. G., whose 
delicate state of health rendered so toilsome a route | 
impossible, 
attempt; yet our subsequent safety was entirely owing | 
to Ibrahim, an Arab, whose family inhabited the cave, | 
and who chanced to arrive as we were on the point of | 
departing. On the assurance of being well rewarded, he | 
agreed to be our guide. 

Having disguised ourselves as well as we could, and 





| distance. 


relief the convent gate was at last opened. A heretic { 
deserves tenfold blame if he finds great fault with the 
Greek and catholic fathers ; although they do in general 
consign him over to a hopeless state hereafter, their con- 
vents are the greatest blessing and comfort earth can 
have to offer him, in many situations, where else he 
would find nothing, but a burning and thirsty desert. 
The church is a very ancient one, and adorned by the | 
most grotesque figures of old male and female saints. | 
You then step into a small paved court, in the middle of 
which is a dome, containing the tomb of the holy St. 
Saba: it is gilded and adorned in the usual tawdry 
manner of the Greeks. Michel, who was all things to | 
all men, and in his long travels had learned the differ- 
ent forms of worship of almost every faith, was here full 
of crossings, mumblings, and devout looks, till the good 
fathers regarded him as a very devout son of the church, 
The catholics used to do the same; he could get over 
the Turks very well, and talk solemnly of the prophet; 
and the Jews he delighted by conversing on the grandeur 
and riches they were to attain, as prophesied in the 
scriptures, with which he was well acquainted. 

Hence we passed by a flight of steps into a small 
church, hewn out of the rock: it formed one lofty and | 
spacious apartment, in which divine service was some- | 
times performed by torch-light. The industry of the | 
monks was very conspicuous; flights of stone steps con- | 
ducted to several small terraces, one above the other ; 
and from below, they had conveyed a portion of the soil, 
and grew a variety of vegetables on these terraces for | 
the use of the convent. About thirty monks of the | 
| Greek persuasion reside here. The monastery is sup- | 
| posed to have been founded about twelve hundred years | 
| ago, but the ascetic life was instituted earlier by St. Saba. | 
| In a dark and cavernous apartment, is a very extraordi- | 
nary spectacle :—the opposite sides of the precipices are 








| full of caves ; a great number of Christians were slaugh- 


The | tered here by a body of soldiers sent by one of the caliphs: | 
family of an Arab resided in it at this time; the face of | 


the skulls of those martyrs have been collected, and are 
piled in small pyramids in this chamber to the number | 
of two or three thousand. Still ascending, for flights of | 
steps and passages continue, ywu enter two or three deli- | 
cious little cells, which might tempt a traveller to a | 
month’s residence at St. Saba. ‘They were carpeted and | 
cushioned in the oriental manner, and provided with a 

few books. We sat down and took some fruit and a 

kind of cordial kept there, and gazed on the prospect | 


which the small window afforded, with infinite pleasure. 


derness on every side around, and the Dead Sea and its | 
sublime shores full in front, illumined by the setting sun. | 
A narrow wooden tower, ascended by a flight of steps | 


Here a monk is often stationed, to give notice 


there. As at Mount Sinai, these fellows come to the | 
foot of the walls, and set up aloud clamour for bread. | 
A large quantity of small brown cakes is always kept in | 
the tower for these occasions, and they are thrown out 
of the window to the Arabs, who then take themselves 


lived in-an apartment of the building beneath the surface | 
of the desert ; he had passed fifty years of his life in tavel- | 
ing, and, being now quite blind, had lived several years | 
in the monastery, to which he had given his property. 
He had earth from the shores of the Jordan brought him, 
and his only amusement was colouring, and drying in 
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room, neatly furnished, and lighted by a single lamp; 
and supper was served in the Greek style. ‘The con- 
versation of the superior was very intelligent: it tarned 
chiefly on the subject of the Dead Sea, of which he re- 
lated some singular circumstances. About fifteen years 
ago, a human body, or what had the form of one, was 
discovered floating not far from the shore, and on taking 
it out, it was found to be encrusted all over with a thick 
and hard coating of bitumen and salt, caused, no doubt, 
by having lain a long while in the lake. It happened 
to be the time of Easter, and the pilgrims, hearing of it, 
broke the body into innumerable pieces with infinite 
eagerness, believing it to be one of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Sodom who had risen from the bottom. It was 
probably that of some unfortunate Arab who had fallen 
in. We now sought repose on the divan for two or 
three hours, and at midnight were awoke by the supe- 
rior, who conducted us by a long passage to a window ; 
through which making our exit, we descended by a 
ladder into the wilderness. To have proceeded during 
the day would have been little less than certain de- 
struction, in consequence of being exposed to the ob- 
servation and attacks of the Arabs, The height of the 
precipices for some time threw a gloom over our path, 
till we ascended a hill, and enjoyed a brilliant and un- 
clouded moonlight. Our little party was only four in 
number, Ibrahim, the Arab; the young Antonio, who, 
though an excellent guide around the city, knew no- 
thing of the paths he was now treading; Michel, who 
was in his element in a journey of this kind. We were 
all armed save Antonio. The night was charmingly cool, 
and the scenery wild and romantic, and nothing broke 
the utter stillness of the hour, save that once or twice, 
some bird of the desert, startled by our footsteps, broke 
from her nest in the rocks above with a shrill cry, and, 
sweeping rapidly away, all was hushed again. Many of 
the hills amidst which we passed, were of white stone, 
and had a singular appearance in the moonlight. 

On entering on a more open tract, Ibrahim, who led 
the way, made a full stop, where two paths opened to 
the right and left, and one, he said, was as bad as the 
other. It proved so, for in a quarter of an hour more, 
the Arab tents were before us, glimmering in the moon- 
light, and we were obliged to pass within two hundred 
yards of them. ‘The dogs which these people, like those 
of Egypt, always have round their habitations, per- 
ceived us, or heard our footsteps, which were light and 
quick enough ; for they set up a loud barking all through 
No Arab, however, awoke, which was not a 
little surprising, and with infinite pleasure we soon left 
the camp behind us. But in the course of twenty 
minutes we were confounded at seeing a line of tents 
To retreat was worse than to ad- 
vance, and we had nothing left but to keep the path ata 
To escape now seemed 
scarcely possible, as the loud barking of the dogs again 
warned the camp of our passage; yet, fortunate once 
nore, we pressed on, and soon saw the tents lessening 
behind us. At last we reached the brink of the pre- 
cipices which hang over the Dead Sea. The dawn was 


Antonio at last consented to make the | off. A Greek, a hundred years of age, a fine old man, | ow appearing; and, inthe gray and cold light, the lake 


was seen far beneath stretched out to an interminable 
Jength, while the high mountains of Arabia Petra op- 
posite were shrouded in darkness. The descent of the 
heights was long and difficult; and ere we reached the 
bottom, the ruddy glow of morning was on the precipices 


over our heads. The line of shore at the bottom was 


consigned our money to G., who with his servant went | the sun, the shapes he had moulded them into, and then , about two hundred yards wide, and we hastened to the 


to Bethlehem, we descended the declivity of Engedi into | 
the wilderness. It was about mid-day, and extremely 
hot. The way was very wild and interesting. The 
lulls, over which it chiefly led, were in general covered | 
with a coarse grass, and in some parts composed of sand ; 
they were intersected by deep and narrow valleys or ra- 
vines, filled with a wild verdure, in the sides of which 
Were several caverns. ‘The place was well calculated to 
afford secure concealment from pursuit amidst its re- | 
cesses, as it did to David when followed by Saul. 
In a few hours, we came in sight of the convent of St. | 
Saba. Its situation much resembled that of Sinai, being | 
built amidst precipices, on the brink of a deep glen, at | 


stamping scripture figures on them, which were prized | 
by the pilgrims. We walked for some time on the | 
walls which hung over the precipitous glen; several | 
foxes were peaceably running about at the bottom. | 
The sight of any thing that has life amuses the good | 
fathers: and we deeply deplored a circumstance that | 
took place in a subsequent visit to St. Saba, through that | 
unhappy German whom we had met at St. Joln’s 
monastery, and who requested to accompany us. Being 
on the hills opposite the convent, we observed two very 
large birds, of the size of vultures, hovering about ; the | 
German shot one of them. The monks almost shed 
tears when he returned with it to the convent, and with 





the bottom of which the Kedron flows, and surrounded | real sorrow told us these birds had for a long time come | 
with walls and buttresses of immense strength. With | every day near to the convent, till they at last became | 


some difficulty the fathers admitted us, as we had rather | attached to them, and they considered the death of one | 


{ 


4 suspicious appearance; the heat beneath the rocks as a bad omen. 


Without was almost insufferable, and to our no small : 
3 


We now adjourned to the convent parlour, a long low | and birds are seen occasionally flying across. For a 


edge of the lake; but for several yards from it the foot 
sunk in a black mud, and its surface was every where 
covered with a grayish scurf, which we were obliged to 
remove before tasting it. ‘There was not a breath of 
wind, and the waters lay like lead on the shore. Who- 
ever has seen the Dead Sea, will ever after have its 
aspect impressed on his memory; it is, in truth, a 
gloomy and fearful spectacle. The precipices, in gene- 
ral, descend abruptly into the lake, and on account of 
their height it is scldom agitated by the winds. Its 
shores are not visited by any footstep, save that of the 
wild Arab, and he holds it in superstitious dread. On 
some parts of the rocks there is a thick sulphureous en- 
crustation, which appears foreign to their substance ; 
and in their steep descents, there are several deep 
caverns, where the benighted Bedouin sometimes finds a 
home. No unpleasant effluvia are perceptible around it, 
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considerable distance from the bank the water appeared 
very shallow; this, with the soft slime of the bottom, 
and the fatigue we had undergone, prevented our trying 
its bouyant properties by bathing. A few inches be- 
neath the surface of the mud are found those black sul- 
phureous stones out of which crosses are made and sold 
to the pilgrims. The water has an abominable taste, in 
which that of salt predominates; and we observed en- 
crustations of salt on the surface of some of the rocks. 
The mountains of the Judwan side are lower than 
those of the Arabian, and also of a lighter colour; the 
latter chain at its southern extremity is said to consist of 
dark granite, and is of various colours. The hills which 
branch off from the western end are composed entirely 
of white chalk: bitumen abounds most on the opposite 
There is no outlet to this lake, though the 


shore. 

Jordan flows into it, as did formerly the Kedron and 
the Arnon to the south. It is not known that there has 
ever been any visible increase or decrease of its waters. 


Some have supposed that it finds a subterraneous pas- 
sage to the Mediteranean, or that there is a considerable 
suction in the plain which forms its western boundary. 
But this plain, confined by the opposing mountains, is 
partially cultivated, and produces trees, and a rude pas- 
ture used by the camels of the Bedouins; although in 
some parts sandy. It has never been navigated since 
the cities were engulfed ; and it is strange that no tra- 
veller should have thought of launching a boat to ex- 
plore it, the only way that promises any success. Mr. 
H. traveled completely round it, but the journey was a 
very tedious and expensive one, as it occupied several 
weeks, and he was obliged to take a strong guard. He 
made no discovery. The superior of St. Saba related 
that the people of the country who had crossed it on 
camels, in the shallower parts rear the southern ex- 
tremity, had declared to him they had seen the remains 
of walls and other parts of buildings beneath the water : 
this is an old tale, although the waters have the pro- 
perty of encrusting and preserving most substances, 
Some stunted shrubs and patches of grass, a mere 
mockery of verdure, were scattered on the withered 
soil near the rocks. ‘The golden and treacherous apples 
will be sought for in vain, as well as fish in the lake, 
which have also been asserted to exist. Its length is 
probably about sixty miles, and the general breadth 
eight; it might be six miles over, where we stood. The 
sun had now risen above the eastern barrier of moun- 
tains, and shone full on the bosom of the lake, which 
had the appearance of a plain of burnished gold. But 
the sadness of the grave was on it, and around it, and 
the silence also. However vivid the feelings are on ar- 
riving on its shores, they subside after a time into lan- 
guor and uneasiness, and you jong, if it were possible, 
to see a tempest wake on its bosom, to give sound and 
life to the scene. We had now passed some hours at 
the lake, much to the discontent of Ibrahim, who, pacing 
up and down the shore, and gazing at the caverns, and 
the summits of the cliffs, was incessantly talking of the 
probable approach of the Arabs, or their espying us 
from above. The passage over the wilderness of Ziph 
had given us a more complete and intimate view of the 
lake than the usual route to Jericho, which conducts 
only to its commencement, at the embouchure of the 
Jordan, The narrow beach terminated about two hun- 
dred yards below, where the cliffs sank abruptly into the 
sea. We had now to walk to its extremity along the 
shores, and over the plain beyond to Jericho, in a sultry 
day ; and we took a last look of this famous spot, to 
which earth perhaps can furnish no parallel. The pre- 
cipices around Sinai are savage and shelterless, but not 
like these, which look as if the finger of an avenging 
God had passed over their blasted fronts and recesses, 
and the deep at their feet, and caused them to remain 
for ever as when they first covered the guilty cities. 
Towards the extremity of the sea we passed amidst 
hills of white chalk, and then entered on a tract of soft 
sand. Ascending a sand-hill that overlooked the plain, 
we saw Jericho, contrary to our hopes, at a great dis- 
tance; and the level tract we must pass to arrive at it, 
was exposed to a sultry sun, without a single tree to 
afford us atemporary shade. The simile of the “ shadow 
of a great rock in the weary land” was never more 
forcibly felt. We pursued our way over the dry and 
withered plain; the junction of the Jordan with the 
lake being seen far on the right. It was extremely hot, 
and I had thoughtlessly thrown away all our fresh 
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water, to fill the leathern vessel with that of the Dead 
Sea. The route afforded no kind of moisture; springs 
or streams it was in vain to hope for; and my poor at- 
tendants threw all the blame on me, and cursed from 
their hearts the infamous water that precluded the pos- 
sibility of quenching their thirst. Once or twice I tried 
to drink it, but its abominable flavour was much worse 
than the most parching thirst. ‘The plain was often in- 
tersected by deep and narrow ravines, the passing which 
added to our annoyance and fatigue. 

It was near mid-day when we arrived at Jericho, and 
found our way into the single stone tower, called the 
A fountain stood in the middle 


_ of the court, and we were ushered into his presence, in 


a sorry little apartment, through the sides and roof of 
which the sun and rain could both find their way. He 
was much astonished at seeing us, and swore he had 
never known the passage of the wilderness, unguarded 
and on foot, succeed before, except in the case of some 
pilgrims, several of whom, however, had been slain by 
the Arabs; but they had attempted it in the daytime. 
About thirty soldiers are maintained here to keep the 
Arabs in awe. The situation is a wretched one, and the 
village of Jericho consists of about thirty miserable cot- 
tages: there are no ruins worthy of mention. 

Dinner was now served up. We had anticipated 
some pleasant wine and savoury viands; and, having 
formed a circle of half a dozen round a low table on the 
floor, the party, including two or three officers, a huge 
wooden vessel was placed amongst us. It contained not 
the exquisite baklou, prepared expressly for the sultan’s 
palate, or famed cakes of roses of Damascus; but a 
mass the aspect of which defied investigation. After a 
mouthful or two, however, it was found to be composed 
of warm cakes of bread, baked on the hearth, and broken 
into small pieces, hot water and melted butter being 
poured over it: it was stirred about well by the hands 
of one of the faithful. A few mouthfuls were devoured 
by us with good grace, as we expected another entrée 
quickly. The Turks took enormous handfuls with ex- 
treme deliberation; and his excellency the governor, 
having a fancy that a hard substance, bolted into the 
mouth, had a higher and more prolonged relish, com- 
pressed his handful with some skill into a large ball, 
while the moister ingredients streamed over his fingers. 
The wooden bow! being removed, we looked long and 
anxiously, but no viand came more, and water only was 
permitted to dignify this repast. 

We were too much fatigued to visit the Jordan this 
day; but in the evening we walked to the fountain at 
the foot of the mountain Quarantina. It has ever been 
venerated as the same that the prophet Elisha purified, 
“ whose waters were bitter, and the ground barren.” It 
is a beautiful fountain, and, gushing forth with a full 
rapid stream, falls into a large and limpid pool, whence 
several streams flow over the plain. The fruitfulness of 
the neighbourhood, which is covered with a rich verdure 
and many trees, and well cultivated, arises chiefly from 
the vicinity of this celebrated fountain, the waters of 
which are remarkably sweet. The « City of Palms” 
cannot now boast of one of those beautiful trees around 
it. The plain, about six miles wide, and enclosed by 
ranges of mountains, as far as Tiberias, a distance of 
three days’ journey, has a rich soil and delightful aspect, 
the Jordan’s course through it being perfectly straight. 
At present it is visited and dwelt in only by the Arab 
tribes, The rocky mountain Quarantina, that rises near 
the fountain, is pointed out as the scene of the Saviour’s 
temptation in the wilderness; on what authority it is 
ditficult to guess, 

The next day, accompanied by some of the governor's 
soldiers as a guard, we rode to the Jordan. About four 
miles across, the plain brought us to the banks, which 
were adorned with acacia and tamarind trees, and many 
shrubs and wild flowers. The sight of this verdure in 
such a spot was very pleasing. The river rushed by in 
a full and rapid torrent; its force would have swept 
away man and horse; this was the effect partly of the 
rains. It looked rather discoloured from the same cause : 
its taste was perfectly sweet, and the stream was little 
below the surface of its banks. The soldiers were rest- 
less, and anxious to be gone; for which there was no 
apparent cause ; but they are fond of enlarging on dan- 
ger from the Arabs. During the summer season the 
quantity of water iu the river must be greatly diminish- 





ed, but it never now overflows its banks. Tradition has 





not preserved the spot where the Israelites crossed ; andy 
what is strange, it is impossible to find out from Chris- 
tian or Arab in what part Mount Nebo is to be found. 
The width of the river was about twenty yards, and it 
appeared very deep. 

We returned to Jericho, and endeavoured to amuse 
the evening in the governor’s desolate tower; but the 
resources were very scanty ; and as he is seldom honour- 
ed by strangers’ visits, he makes them pay handsomely 
when they do come. The rain fell in torrents in the 
night, and found its way through his excellency’s roof, 
and fell in profusion on our beds; and it was only after 
one or two experiments on different sites in the cham- 
ber, that we could close our eyes without being deluged, 

The next day, attended by a few horsemen from the 
castle, we set out on our return to Jerusalem. It was a 
comfortless and pitiless journey, leading over a succes- 
sion of dreary hills, far unlike the route through the fine 
and romantic wilderness of Ziph. The rain beating 
heavily in our faces, and swelling every mountain tor- 
rent, compelled us to proceed at a slow rate. Poor Ibra- 
him walked beside the horses the whole way, and looked 
as if he would rather have been in his native desert. At 
last we wound up the ascent to Bethany, descended the 
hills, and, crossing the bridge over the Kedron, entered 
the city again. Father Giuseppe received us with up- 
lifted hands and looks; not quite so interesting as the 
sight of two or three warm dishes, attended by a good 
bottle of wine, which were quickly set before us, and 
made some atonement for penance at Jericho. Ibrahim 
also got accommodated, and, for the first time in his life, 
feasted in a monkish cell, and seemed so much taken 
with it, that it was doubtful if be would not have for- 
saken his cave at Engedi, and turned catholic, to have 
tasted such luxury always. The governor was much 
enraged with the poor fellow for undertaking to guide 
us on the journey, and threatened to punish him; we 
begged him off, however, and sent him home to his 
cavern, well rewarded. 


—<>>——_ 


LETTER XVII. 


Privileges of the catholic and Greek monks—Procession to the 
tomb of Lazarus—Pilgrims—Hill of Michmash—Sepulchres of 
the Jews—Reflections on the modern Jews—A zealous monk, 
and a solitary Greek—Scene of the death of Hezekiah —Situa- 
tion of the mosques—Village of Lazarea—Second visit to the 
mouks of St. Saba—The monastery described—Ibrahim, and 
the cave of Engedi—Caves in the wilderness of Ziph, and 
bones there discovered—The Greek monks—Money paid for 
the purchase of images, and for entertainment—Solitude of 
the monks—Party of Armenians—Feast of Easter—Ceremony 
of the holy light—The synagogue—Jewish ceremony. 


One morning we paid a visit to Procopius, 1 Greek 
bishop, who received us with great politeness. T'he con- 
vent is remarkably clean and neat, though the number 
of monks is not very large; it contains numerous apart- 
ments for the accommodation of the Greek pilgrims. 
The jealousy between these people and the catholics is 
very great: the latter, however, possess the monasterics 
at Bethlehem and Nazareth, which must bring them in 
a pretty considerable income ; but the former have lately 
made the most alarming encroachments in the holy 
church of the sepulchre, where the pope’s empire, like 
that of the sultan, is hastening to decay. The chapel, 
erected on the tomb of the Virgin Mary, in the valley, 
they divide between them. 

A procession of the catholic priests, accompanied by 
several pilgrims, took place at one in the morning; and 
we engaged the evening before to be of the party. There 
was no moonlight, and, as the path was rather narrow 
and devious, a number of torches were carried. The 
object of this procession was to visit the tomb of Laza- 
rus; but as many other sacred places were comprised 
in the tour, several hours were necessary for its accom- 
plishment. 

It was quite dark, and about an hour past midnight, 
when the procession issued out of the gate of St, Ste- 
phen, and descended the side of Mount Zion in good 
order. The pilgrims were barefooted, and marched slow- 
ly and solemnly after the priests, who chanted as they 
went along. The party stopped at the garden of Geth- 
semane, with signs of much grief and trouble, and sang 
and prayed, and then ascended Mount Olivet, over the 
beautiful side of which the torches cast a doubtful and 
glimmering light. The pilgrims were men of different 
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ages and countries, but all discovered marks of the deep- | the chapel, attended by a number of men and women; | 


est reverence and impassioned feeling. To the priests it 
was too much a matter of habit and routine to excite 
their feelings beyond the usual level. 

The procession halted again on the top of the Mount 
of Olives, endeared by so many sacred and glorious re- 
membrances, and, passing by the ruins of Bethphage, at 
last arrived at the rock in which is hewn out the tomb 
of Lazarus. Every one descended into it, and the ex- 
cavation was scarcely able to contain the whole number. 
The narrow flight of steps leading down into it allows 
a very partial light, even in the daytime; but now the 


the latter were dressed in white. The organ played, the 
funeral chant was sung, and the whole service was con- 
ducted impressively and with decency, and without any 
of the clamour that so often attends oriental funerals. 
The body was then borne to the burial without the walls, 
where also the other churches have theirs. Here they 
come sometimes to mourn. A female, with part of her 


the tombs of her relatives on the summit of Mount Mo- 
riah, or along its sides, just beneath the walls. But 
there are few trees to spread their shadow over the 


sacred spot was vividly illuminated by the number of | mourner, few associations of natural beauty to lend a 


torches held beneath. The flame that waved in the open 
air as they marched along, now burnt clear and steady. 
On the floor of the sepulchre stood all the priests, while 
the pilgrims hung round and bent over them with the 
utmost eagerness and interest, to catch a glimpse of the 
tomb where the body of Lazarus had lain. It is about 
the size of the human form, and is hollowed out in the 
middle of the rocky floor, The chant was here of the 
most solemn and impressive kind, of the victory gained 
over death and the grave by the power of the cross, and 
of the resurrection to life eternal. Save the voices of 
the pilgrims and the priest, all without in the village of 
Bethany was hashed in the deep silence of night. 

When the party left the sepulchre, the daylight was 
already breaking; and, returning slowly by the same 
route, the gate of St. Stephen admitted them again, as 
the rising sun began to crimson the east. 

The road to the Dead Sea is no longer crowded, as 
formerly, with pilgrims of various nations, traveling to 
Jericho and the Jordan, to bathe in the sacred river. 
This journey is generally performed on foot, and is suffi- 
ciently difficult and toilsome, especially to the old and 
infirm. Many of these poor enthusiasts finish their 
earthly course in the holy city, dying with the peculiar 
satisfaction of leaving their bones there. 

Taking Antonio, the young guide, with us from the 
city, we went one morning to the place to which tradi- 
tion has given the name of Michmash, where the troops 
of Saul, and afterwards the numerous army of the Phi- 
listines, were encamped, when the Hebrews “hid them- 
selves in caves, and in thickets, and in rocks, and in 
pits.” The two latter designations answer extremely 


well to the present appearance of the country; but of | 


thickets and bushes there are none to be seen. A suc- 
cession of low and barren hills leads up to the higher 


one of Michmash, which commands a fine view of the | 


wilderness of St. John, the mountain and ruins of the 
palace of the Maccabees, and the hill and town of Beth- 
Ichem. There are several caves on the spot, one of 
which contains a fine spring of water, to which we de- 
scended, and drank of it with pleasure, for the day was 
extremely warm. 
splendid scene around, a number of women of the coun- 
try approached, singing in a wild and not unmusical 


strain: they walked in a kind of procession, and, salut- | 


ing us very civilly, passed gaily on. 

The aspect of the country around this spot is exceed- 
ingly barren; not a vestige now remains of the numer- 
ous woods which formerly covered it. Not far from 
hence probably stood the wood of Ephraim, in which 
was fought the battle of Absalom against his father Da- 
vid, when, it is said, «the wood devoured more people 
than the sword.” The territory of Ephraim, which is a 
short distance hence, presents now only a succession of 


small and narrow valleys; very few of them have any | 


cultivation; they are divided by barren and stony hills. 


Few people were met with now on the roads in travel- | 


ing through Palestine: the ways were generally solitary 
and silent. A poor and wearied pilgrim might now and 
then be seen dragging his weary steps towards the sa- 
cred city ; but more frequently individuals, or detached 


While seated there enjoying the | 


kind of charm to grief. The Armenian, the Copt, and 
other Christians, bring their dead, where not a spot can 
be found, but the ashes of a devoted people repose be- 
| neath, from the Valley of Slaughter to the Valley of the 


with the bodies of the slain. 





robe drawn over her head, or veiled, was seen seated by | 





Valley of Jehoshaphat, and crossed the stream that flows 
from the fountain of Siloam. On the right, beneath a 
large sycamore, is the spot where the prophet Hezekiah 
is said to have been sawn asunder. A small and verdant 
mound, about six feet in height, extends round the tree, 
and was the scene of the martyrdom. It is seldom that 
the vicinity of trees is selected in Palestine as the theatre 
of miracles ; rocks and gloomy caverns are generally the 
favourite spots. But around this spot, as well as the 


| tomb of Zacharias, and the magnificent cavern of the 


| King, which, in the words of prophecy, should be filled | 


prophet of the Lamentations, there is no memento, no 
chapel, not even a crucifix, to draw the attention and 
enthusiasm of the pilgrims. This would not answer the 
purpose of the monks, 

The tombs of David and Solomon, of Abraham and 
Isaac at Hebron, are covered with Turkish mosques, and 
the fout of the pilgrim dares not approach them. Absa- 
lom has his pillar; David the cave and the fountain to 


| perpetuate his memory ; but Solomon and his glory are 


The modern sepulchres of the unfortunate Jews are | 


| scattered all around. The declivities of Zion and Olivet | 
| are covered with small and ill-shaped stones, disposed | 


| with little order; these are the tombs of their fathers. 
In this way, with little decency and without honour, 
| must their heads be also laid in the earth that was once 
their own blessed inheritance. “ How is the beauty de- 
| parted from Zion, and the glory from her children! they 
| have sunk beneath the hand of their oppressor.” 
| No feeling of patriotism kindles in the bosom of a 
Jew; no elevating remembrance of the past glories of 
| his country ; his attachments are all intimately connect- 
ed with his own fancied self-interest, or aggrandisement. 
| If he wishes ardently to breathe his last near the Valley 
| of Jehoshaphat, it is because he believes he shall be 
judged there at the resurrection, and that all other peo- 
ple will be excluded, 


great distance from the revered spot. In the family of 
a rich Jew, where we resided a few days, whose family 
| and attendants were very numerous, the mountains of 


This is not an unfrequent feeling | 
among them, and has induced many to exile themselves | 
from their homes, and spend their remaining days at no | 


Samaria and other scenes of ancient victories were in | 


| view, where “the arm of the mighty was withered in | 


the battle of the Lord;”’ but it was useless to speak of | 


these things, they cared not for them, but spoke with 


tant, when the promised Deliverer should come, and 
| trample all their enemies under their feet. 

The only marks we met with of true sensibility and 
enthusiasm for the memorable scenes amidst which they 
lived, were displayed by a catholic monk and an aged 


eagerness of the future days, which could not be far dis- | 


| prayers and chants. 


Greek. The former had been an inmate for many years | 


| of the convent at Bethlehem ; he was bent nearly double 


| with age, but his countenance was fine, and his eye full | 


of fire. He followed us, leaning on his staff, on the 
| lofty terrace of the monastery, which commands one of 
the finest views in the East, and pointed out with im- 
passioned feeling each holy and illustrious spot. “ It was 
| there,” pointing to the valley beneath, “ where the shep- 
herds beheld the heavenly hosts who announced the 
birth of the Redeemer; or, still nearer, where the foun- 
tain gushed out at the foot of the hill, that David desired 
| to drink of, and his mighty men broke through, and 
brought him of the water.” 


| 


| able to move a few steps from it. 


still rarer that of an enemy: for what had he to lose? 
| His features brightened with joy as he received us and 
| gave us his blessing. Unlike every other Greek we met 


| It was seldom that a stranger’s step came near him, and 
| 


parties, were encountered, belonging to one or other of | with, he asked no questions respecting his native coun- 


the hostile pashas, and proceeding towards the scene of 
action. 

We were joined in our route one day by a traveller 
from Jaffa, a native of that place, which was under the 
dominion of Acre. He hoped to get into the city under 
our countenance, and had advanced a few steps within 
the gate of Bethlehem, when he was rudely pulled back 
and questioned by the guard, who without any ceremony 
clapped him in prison. 

During the Easter week, a funeral took place at the 


| try, or the war; but spoke only of the Jand where he 
lived, and where he bad come to die. 
Having been so much delighted with our first visit to 


The other priests smiled | 
at the officiousness and ardour of the old man, who | 
seemed to have been born for any thing but a monk. 
The Greek lived in the middle of a wilderness, old and 
infirm; his habitation was humble, and he was scarcely | 
All his near relatives | 
were dead, and he was left, as it were, alone in the world. | 





the monastery of St. Saba in the wilderness, we resolved 
to make a second, A pilgrim, who had come from Eu- 
rope to see the holy sepulchre, begged hard to accom- 
pany us, as it was the only opportunity he could possibly 
have of making the journey. Having procured horses, 
we left Jerusalem early in the morning, without servants 
or guide. It was a dull and cheerless day, and the sky 





catholic convent. The body was brought and laid in 


ee 


was covered with dark clouds. We passed down the 


honoured with no vestige or monument—his reservoirs 
only are pointed out. The wretched village of Lazarea 
stands where the many palaces of his mistresses formerly 
stood; and the valley where his gardens bloomed be- 
neath, still offers a verdant and pleasant promenade. 

We now followed the narrow and romantic valley 
that divides the opposite chain of mountains, and is 
watered by the only stream around the city. Its mur- 
mur, from the great rarity of water, was delightful to 
the ear, and two or three cottages, around which are 
some trees, stand on its banks. ‘The dreariness of the 
way was increased by the rain that now began to fall, 
As we looked back on the city, the walls of which ter- 
minated the view up this silent valley, we were struck 
by its gloomy and desolate aspect. It may be in part 
the effect of imagination; but when a beautiful and 
cloudless day lights up its deep valleys, rocks, and lonely 
tombs, its appearance is in the highest degree romantic 
and striking. But in a dark and stormy day, when the 
rains pour down the mountains, and the winds moan 
along the forsaken places, they seem to bring a warning 
of sorrow and affliction yet to come. 

We now wound our way among the high and chalky 
cliffs towards the wilderness; the path was so rugged 
that we could not proceed very rapidly, and it was un- 
cheered by the view of a single passenger. A young 
Greek monk, who was sent by the superior of the con- 
vent to attend on us, afforded a strong contrast to the 
rugged aspect and garb of some others uf the party. 
His chief employment in the monastery was to attend 
on its chief, and not much of his time was engaged in 
His countenance was fair and 
feminine, and his thick raven hair fell in long and Juxu- 
riant curls down his back; the monastic life had not 
thinned his cheeks, or given them the sallow hue of so 
many of his brethren, He was very gay and animated, 
and appeared to enjoy the excursion extremely. 

The rain ceased, and the sky began to clear ere we 


| arrived at the convent; and our entrance was no longer 


attended with difficulty, as on our first visit. The good 
fathers recognised us instantly, and gave us a cordial 
reception. ‘The few stores of the convent were instantly 
put in requisition to supply us with a dinner: tolerably 
good wine, a luxury denied us before, as it was then 
fast-time, inade its appearance. 

Were I condemned to be exiled to a monastic abode, 
the wild and romantic solitude of St. Saba should be my 
choice. The torrent of the Kedron no longer pours 
through the glen beneath, but its sides are formed of fine 
and bold precipices, around the steeps of which hang a 
variety of shrubs and stunted trees of the desert. No 
sounds but the cries of the eagle and a few other birds 
are heard here; and the most magnificent spectacle is 
the rising and setting of the sun on the Dead Sea and 
its fearful shores, 

During the feast of Easter, many pilgrims find their 
way to this convent from Jerusalem, to worship at the 
tomb of the holy St. Saba, who must have been truly a 
self-denying man, and less comfortably lodged than his 
successors, 

The monastery has not much the appearance of a re- 
ligious retreat; its immensely strong and lofty towers 
frown over hill and valley, and are seen at a great dis- 
tance. The Arab often casts a wishful eye at them, and 
would gladly set his foot in the clean and quiet cells 
within. Poor Ibrahim, the Bedouin, who lived with his 
family in the cave of Engedi, and who accompanied us 
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in eur midnight walk to the Dead Sea, liked his night’s 
lodging in the cell wonderfully better than in his own 
dark cave, and ate with avidity of the fine white bread 
and various viands set before him. ‘The fine cakes of 
bread made by the monks are objects of peculiar desire 
to the Arabs, as they so seldom eat meat, and are care- 
less whether it is camel or beef; their coffee and their 
bread-cakes are their chief sustenance; the latter are 
coarse and dark, and cannot vie in flavour or aspect with 
those of the convents. Here, too, they show the same 
art and foresight as in the wilderness of Sinai—they 
never intercept the supplies of flour sent from Jerusalem 
to the monastery of St. Saba, choosing rather to wait 
till it has been manufactured into the above-named white 
loaves, when they demand their tithe with loud clamour 
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and infinite good will. 

Ibrahim could certainly not boast of many comforts 
in his mountain-abode ; his residence there probably kept 
the pilgrims away. On our entrance we found a swarm 
of children around their mother, who, a dark Arab wo- 
man (a relative probably) told us, had just added another 
inmate to the cave where Sauland David met. Nolight 
cheered the obscure retreats of the cavern, that seemed 
the abode of poverty and wretchedness. Is it any won- 
der these men are tempted to plunder the traveller and 
the pilgrim! But cruelty is not in their nature, and the 
fidelity and caution for our safety which this poor Arab 
showed throughout the journey could not be exceeded. 

We walked out during the evening on the hills around 
the convent, and were shown the caves where so many 
of the saints of old resided. This wilderness of Ziph, 
or Maon, was a favourite spot of theirs, as it afforded 
them an excellent retreat from persecution, and is sur- 
rounded by mazy sacred and impressive scenes, Yet 
nothing could present a more awful and funereal aspect 
than these retreats—deep and dreary valleys, hemmed in 
on each side by precipices so high that the sun sinks un- 
timely behind them, where at night, or by a partial moon- 
light, imagination may easily conjure up a thousand 
fantastic shapes, from their white chalky summits, rent 
asunder as if by a convulsion. The caverns, once the 
abode of so many martyrs, may be said to be innumerable, 


and are many of them in situations apparently inaccessi- 
bie—in the very sides of the precipices, more than a 
hundred feet above the bed of the torrent. No tree, 


shrub, or even spring of water, gladdens the desolate 
scene: the curse of the Dead Sea seems to have reached 
even here; and many of the bones of that army of 
Christians slaughtered in the caves, remain to tell how 
nobly Christianity could sustain men who lived so holily, 
and died with joy in this mournful region. Some of the 
distant hills to the right, the sides of which were covered 
with a rude pasture, offered a contrast to other parts of 
the wilderness. We had passed these before on the way 
from Engedi, and seen several shepherds tending their 
flocks : their dress was scanty and their appearance wild, 
but their pipes at intervals played a strain, not very 
musical, but it appeared most sweet and welcome in such 
a solitude, 

The sun had set, and the air already began to grow 
cool, when we again returned to the convent through its 
huge and massive gate, which is secured with immense 
bands of iron. On the right, at a short distance, rises a 
strong and isolated tower, as if the monastery, elevated 
several hundred feet from the valley beneath, and en- 
vironed by ramparts of rocks and mountains, stood in 
need of any additional defence. 

We formed a numerous party in the parlour round the 
Jow table on the floor; the chief of the fathers did the 
honours with great good will, took his glass of wine, and 
conversed with great animation. Like the superior of 
the convent of Moant Sinai, his heart seemed to feel re- 
lief in the society of strangers, and in the tidings of 
other lands, of his own dear country in particular, 
What a marked difference between the Greek and the 
Italian monk! On the mind of the latter his country 
has no hold, excites no passion or sensibility ; but the 
church, the saints, and the pope—on these he will dwell 
everlastingly. But the Greek—his first question is of 
Greece—her war, and successes, and sufferings ; for these 
he will forget St. Saba, Santa Catherina, his conviction 
that St. Peter never was at Rome, and all. The vene- 
rable chief of Sinai, how his eye lightened, and his bosom 










warmed, as he talked of his country! ‘This he never 
forgot to do two hours at least every day, even in the 
depths of the desert, where he had been for so many 


adieu, followed by a spflicient number of their blessings. 


| strength, and of a light yellow stone, on the very edge 


| No wanderer’s footstep broke the silence of the desert ; 
| the Arab only had not gone to his rude tent, for he fears 
| not at times to prowl in the shadows of the night; while 
| the sentinel still continued on his watch-tower above, to 
| look out over the wilderness, the fathers relieving each 
| other in this task. 
| wild and memorable events with which the land was 
once filled, and of which this convent would have been 
| a fitting theatre, had it been other than the abode of 
| quiet and senseless monks! 
| for you might swear, on approaching, that it was the 
| abode of some bold and ruthless crusader, who had come 
| to exterminate the enemies of the cross. 
| in Palestine cannot refrain from often recalling with im- 
| passioned feelings, the davs when chivalry, with all its 





years isolated. And at St. Saba, the poor monks crowded 
round our servants to hear the latest intelligence of the 
war. 

The small parlour of the convent was now brightly 
illumined by several lamps, and coffee was handed round. 
We had not now the prospect of starting from our 
slumbers at midnight, as before, to continue a doubtful 
march, but enjoyed the tranquillity of our situation. 
The evening chant of the good fathers, rather nasal than 
melodious, was heard ascending from the small but an- 
cient chapel. The moon had risen, and cast a soft yet 
clear light on every strange and varied scene around. 
| I'he deep glen of the Kedron beneath was wrapped in 
gloom, with the many and extensive caverns in its sides ; 
| but the precipices above had now lost great part of their 
| terrors, and lifted their mountain peaks so majestically 
and high, as if they scorned the loveliness of the night 
that rested on them. 

Few objects could ever present a more stern and im- 
pressive aspect than this monastery, as it stood tower 
above tower, with walls and buttresses of immense 








| of those fearful descents; and so calm and hushed every 
|thing around, undisturbed by even a breath of wind! 


What a situation for some of those 


Its appearance belies it, 
The traveller 


charms, was spread over its faded yet illustrious scenes ; 
when the wilderness echoed with the wandering step of 
the noble knight, who had left his own land to seek glory 
there; when the minstrel’s song and the harp’s wild 
tones were heard even in the desolate valley, or on the 
mount where the armies of Israel triumphed; or the 
lake’s cold and dreary shore was lighted up by the watch- 
fires of the brave crusaders, who beheld every scene with 
enthusiastic delight, and thought it recompense enough 
to bleed and die on the earth that had been hallowed by 
the steps of the Redeemer ! 

It now grew late; the fathers took their leave, and 
left us to our repose on the soft cushions, on which we 
slept soundly till the rays of the sun, entering at the 
small windows of the divan, summoned us to rise and 
quit this abode of the desert. 

‘The convent contains several articles both curious and 
valuable. A few of the cells are adorned with small 
figures of saints, very ancient and richly ornamented; 
but they are not held in such high veneration as to be 
preferred to what the monks find highly useful in this 
country, a little money. We purchased a St. Joseph, 
and a very good-looking saintess, done in filagree work 
of gold, and a few articles in curious workmanship of 
wood, brought from Germany by some of the pilgrims, 
who presented them to the convent as the best gifts in 
their power. It is amusing to see the look of surprise 
and dislike assumed by the good fathers when offered 
money in return for their hospitality; the right hand is 
generally placed on the breast, and the other gently 
waved as if to forbid the approach of the tempting metal. 
«My dear brother, what is this for?” said the chief of 
the Jerusalem convent; “ our hospitality is given freely 
for the love of Him whom we serve;” but the good 
superior of St. Saba’s eyes sparkled with joy as the round 
dollars rested on his palm; for his lonely convent sel- 
dom received so large a party. Yet of what use could 
the money have been to him, except to procure a few 
more luxuries for his cell, such as fine Cyprus wine, 
cordials, &c.? These we found more than once make 
their appearance, in these habitations, from a small and 
unsuspicious cupboard. 

It was a lovely morning, uncheered, however, by 
“charm of earliest birds ;” the sun was bright and cloud- 
less on the hills and valleys ; the good fathers placed 
before us a substantial breakfast, and we then bade them 
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The massive gate, with its huge bolts and clasps of iron, 
was once more unclosed. Few indeed are the times in 
the course of the year that it receives the wanderer, 
whose prayers and entreaties for entrance are often un- 
availing, when he is compelled to seek shelter under the 
canopy of the rocks around. So far from human resort, 
so gloomy and unassailable, and having within its walls 
caverns, dungeons, and heaps of skeletons, although of 
saints, it looked like the domain of Despair, in the beau- 
tiful romance of the Pilgrim’s Progress. Had Bunyan, 
with his powers of painting, but set his foot in Pales- 
tine, how truly and vividly would every scene have 
opened from his pen! every other might then have been 
laid hopelessly down, 


a 


The path over the wilderness was much more lively 
and agreeable than on the former day ; and we welcomed 
once more, after a ride of several hours, the walls of the 
sacred city, as they were seen at some distance at the 
end of the valley. The day was sultry; and as we 
passed the small wood of olive trees on the right of the 
stream from Siloam, we beheld a party of Armenians 
regaling beneath its shade. They were well-dressed men, 
and their horses were fastened to the trees beside them ; 
they invited us very pressingly to alight and join them 
at their repast. It was rather tempting, for the weather 
was oppressively hot, and the rivulet beautifully clear, 
with the cold collation and bottle of wine laid in the 
shade on the green bank; we declined the invitation, 
however, and pressed on towards the city, which we soon 
entered by the gate of Ephraim. 

The close and prison-like appearance of the streets 
around the convent, the mean and confined view, and the 
suspicious and dejected air of the few passengers in the 
streets, appeared oppressive and repelling after the free 
air and boundless prospects we had left behind. To 
celebrate the feast of Easter, but few pilgrims had ar- 
rived in comparison of former years; yet the ceremonies 
customary at this period were strictly observed. Olivet 
and Bethany were visited every day, and the small 
chapel on the summit of the former attracted the chief 
veneration. The print of the foot of the Redeemer, the 
last step that he left on earth, was often kissed with the 
highest devotion and with tears, as well as the scene of 
the last passion in the garden beneath, where the marks 
of the falling drops are yet left on the rocks. 

The ceremony of the holy light, that took place daring 
Easter, is, however, the greatest imposition practised on 
the poor pilgrims. On the floor of the rotunda stood 
every one who had arrived—not one was absent, or would 
have suffered any thing save mortal sickness to detain 
him from this wonderful scene. Tt took place at night, 
the lights were all extinguished, the vast area with the 
dome was wrapped in profound darkness, and the whole 
assembly, full of expectation, preserved a deep silence. 
The priests were within the sepulchre, busily employed 
in preparing the miracle. The eyes of all present, 
Greeks, catholics, Copts, and Armenians, were intently 
fixed on the tomb, whence the light was to burst forth, 
as a token of the divine approbation, and that joy, light, 
and immortality, were sprung from the darkness of the 
grave. This was the consummation of all: the pro- 
cessions round the sacred spot, the sprinkling of the in- 
cense, the tears and prayers, were all preparatory to this 
great token, which was to seal the joy and complete the 
consolation of every pilgrim. On a sudden the light 
burst in a blaze from within the chamber of the sepul- 
chre, and streamed on the maltitude of devoted Christians 
around. Whata moment for a painter to have caught— 
from the expression of doubt, anxiety, and hope, that of 
wild and enthusiastic joy! ‘The shouts and cries that 
instantly rose were actually stunning, accompanied with 
clapping and waving of hands; each one crying out in 
his own language, many on their knees praying fervently 
and loudly, and all’ hailing with ecstasy the light, the 
holy, the miraculous light! It did not deceive them ; 
for it came vivid and unfading from the sepulchre, and 
each eye gazed on it with intenseness and passion, as if 
it was the light that was to cheer for them “ the dark 
valley of the shadow of death,” and take from the grave 
its fearfulness. The men, who were by far the most 
numerous part of the audience, were boisterous afd half 
frantic with their joy ; but the women expressed it more 
by tears and silent clasping of hands, At last, when 
the priests thought the scene had lasted long enough, 





the light was extinguished from within, and the pilgrims, 
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nearly exhausted with their fervour, but all delighted, 
gradually dispersed. 

You would expect to find that the synagogue of the 
Jews was in some measure worthy of their capital ; but, 
like the Christians, they appear to avoid every appearance 
of ornament or comfort without. Their chief place of 
worship is a sorry and mean-looking building, to which 
you descend by a flight of steps. It is situated in the 
midst of the Jewish quarter, and is supported, however, 
by some ancient pillars, 

The most striking ceremony of this people is one 
which sometimes occurs without the walls of the city, 
when they assemble to celebrate the festival of the tombs 
of their fathers. They are not allowed to do this with- 
out the permission of the Turkish governor, which they 
are obliged to obtain by the bribe of a handsome sum of 
money. The whole Jewish population gather together 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat, which is their favourite 
burying-place ; because there they are to be finally judged. 
The ceremony is conducted with great decency, and is 
without any clamour or noise. They sit for some time 
in silence on the tombs of their fathers, with sad coun- 
tenances, and their eyes fixed on the ground. Men, 
women, and children, are all assembled, and it is an in- 
teresting spectacle, to see this fallen people mourning in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, where their kings have offered 
sacrifices ; where their prophets have uttered their divine 
inspirations: and where they believe the trump of the 
archangel shall finally wake them to judgment. But 
even this consolation of assembling round the ashes of 
their fathers, they are obliged to purchase with money. 
It is well their sensibilities are blunted, and their spirit 
utterly bowed, or else the draught that is given them to 
drink would have too much bitterness, and the iron rod 
of the oppressor would enter into their very soul. 


—_— 
LETTER XVIIL 


‘The war prevents an immediate visit to Damascus---Effects of 
the war remarked upon at Acre---A trench dug to strengthen 
the fortifications---Cruelty of Djezzar---History of the Jewish 
minister, put to death by Selim Pasha---Khan at Ebilene--- 
Field where the the disciples plucked the ears of corn---Mount 
of Beatitudes---Town of Tiberias---Jews, who retire in ad- 
vanced years to die in Palestine---Lake of Tiberias --Passage 
of the Jordan through the lake---Mountain of Bethulia--- 
Castle and rock of Safet---Friendly reception by a shiek, when 


benighted---Pipe of the Syrian shepherds---Town of Hasbeia--- | 


Action; village of Rasheia destroyed-- Hill of Gibl Sheich 
covered with snow---Damascus secn peering over an extensive 
wood. 


evening. 


compelling, by blows, the idlers they met to go and dig 
at the trench. The town was nearly emptied; and on 
walking one day to the spot, we found all ranks of 
people, rich men, merchants, and domestics, mingled 
with the poorer classes, working up to their chins in the 
ditch, each with his wicker basket in his hand, which 
they filled with the earth, and then threw its contents 
above the bank. Some others were employed in digging, 
and overseers were set over the whole: rations of bread 
and water were served out at mid-day, and at sunset 
they were allowed to enter the city. We walked out a 
short distance, and stood beneath some palms to view 
their return. The better order of people came first, the 
poorer followed ; amongst both were seen several nose- 
less and earless people, who had been the objects of 
Djezzar’s cruelty. The mountaineers, who had been com- 
pelled to come and assist in the work, came last, sing- 
ing their mountain songs with great cheerfulness. The 
gates were closed on them, till they should be summoned 
to resume their task the next day. 

This prince, Selim, is the second in succession from 





Djezzar. The instances of the latter’s cruelty are innu- 
merable. He seemed to take a supreme delight in de- 


| stroying; yet he has built the handsomest mosque and 
| bathing-house in Syria. Beside the former are a quan- 
tity of fine palms, and a beautiful fountain. He was a 
rigid Mussulman, and never failed to attend the mosque 
twice a day, and died in his bed at last in peace, at the 
age of eighty years. 

The history of his prime minister, the Jew, is tragical 
and interesting. ‘This Israelite was an uncommonly 
clever man, and so well versed in all the affairs of the 
province as to be invaluable to Djezzar, who cut off his 


retained him his prime minister. 





| out the Jew’s services; and on the present Pasha Selim’s 
| accession, he stood in as high confidence as ever. “In 
| those days,” said Anselac, the Jewish merchant, who 
| was bewailing to us the fate of his friend, « no Turk 
| dared to turn up his nose at a Jew in the streets of Acre, 
| or discover the least insult in his manner; but the face 
| of things was changed at last.” 

| The unfortunate Iraelite had served Selim for some 
| time with his usual integrity and talent, when his ene- 
| mies, taking advantage of the young pasha’s ignorance 
| and weakness, persuaded him that his minister, from his 


nose and ears, however, for no reason on earth, but still | 
Suleiman, his suc- | 
cessor, who governed only two years, could not do with- | 


whole population go out and work from morning till 


The soldiers were seen going about the streets, and | 





| 


| 


We had resolved next to visit Damascus, but various | long intercourse with the Porte, and deep experience in | 


obstacles were thrown in the way by the governor, who 
considered the route too dangerous, in consequence of the 
war between the two pashas, 
then, after a stay of about three weeks, we retraced the 
mountain path to Ramla, and after passing a night at 
the catholic convent, arrived at Jaffa on the following 
morning. 


shout to sail for Acre the next morning. We accord- 


| intrigue, would probably be induced to maintain a secret 
| correspondence, and detail his master’s exactions. The 


Leaving the holy city | next time the minister appeared, he was ordered to con- 
fine himself to his house, and not appear again at the | 
| palace till sent for. 


He obeyed, trembling and asto- 


nished, and remained in safety secluded amidst his family | 


Signor Damiani once more received us hos- | and friends. 
pitably, and, fortunately, we found a boat in the port 
| his mind: this quiet and inactive life pressed heavily on 


But the habit of ruling had taken too strong a hold on 


ingly embarked, and after being out all night, reached | the old man’s spirits, and he resolved to venture to go to 


Acre the subsequent forenoon. 

This town is at present the strongest in Syria, being | 
eicompassed with a new wall. As we were obliged to | 
sjend several days here to wait for an opportunity of | 
ging to Damascus, we had full opportunity of observing | 
th effects of the war between the two chiefs. Three or | 
fot human heads were frequently brought into the | 
ton in the course of the day, cut off by the pasha’s | 
trops from some of the enemy’s stragglers, or, in default | 
ofhem, from the poor peasants. This war was occa- | 
sided by mere private feuds, and unauthorised by the | 


Pole. 
he young Pasha of Acre, who acted in a most rash 

andngovernable way, opposed with success the stronger 

chi¢ of Damascus by means of the mountain troops of | 


tren} all round the town, effecting a communication | 
withhe sea on each side: which was not impracticable, | 
as t} point on which it stood advanced considerably | 
intohe sea. But the trench, if executed, could not | 
avail) any way for the defence of the town, as it was 
morehan a mile distant, and an attacking army would 
find easy to pass it in the night. But the pasha be- 
lievedhe place would be impregnable if the water flowed 
all rand it; and to effect this object, he made the 


| court again. 


He came and prostrated himself before the 
pasha, and humbly demanded to know what his offences 
were, and why he had been deprived of his office. 
Selim was very angry at seeing him again, and bade him 
instantly begone. ‘The advantage he had thus given his 
enemies over him, was not lost. A few evenings ufter, 
he was at supper with his family, when one of his ser- 
vants told him two messengers from the palace were 
below: he instantly knew their errand, and tranquilly 
retiring to another apartment, requested a short time to 
say his prayers, and was then strangled by the mutes, 
and his body thrown into the sea. 

“IT was returning,” said Anselac, “on the following 
evening from Sidon, and saw a body on the shore, partly 
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hitting him a blow with it on the back of the neck, put- 
ting an instant period to his cares. During ove of 
Djezzar’s journeys to guard over the deserts the caravan 
of Mecca, his nephew, Suleiman, found access to bis se- 
raglio; the chief, on his return, discovering the cireuin- 
stance, drew his hanger, and stabbed several of his 
wives with his own hand. ‘The Porte often atteinpted 
to take him off, but the various capidge bashis sent for 
that purpose were none of them suffered to enter his 
presence, as the death-warrant of the sultan, if exhibited 
in presence of the offender, is never resisted even by his 
own guards. He very civilly received all their kind en- 
quiries after his health and the welfare of his province, 
and took care to have them taken off snugly by poison. 

Having at last precured an excellent guide, who un- 
dertook to conduct us by a circuitous route to Damascus, 
we quitted Acre. Traveling over the extensive plain, 
we came in the evening to Ebilene, a village delightfully 
situated on an eminence, on the sides of which a number 
of sheep were feeding. We took possession of a large 
and lofty apartment, the khan of the village, and taking 
a pipe and coffee, than which nothing is more refreshing 
after a journey, we waited patiently for our supper. 
After a good while, this made its appearance ; as usual, 
two or three dishes of meat cut into pieces, with a rice 
pilau, and placed on a table about six inches high. 

It being night, a large fire was kindled in the middle 
of the khan, and many of the Syrian peasants entered. 
The scene soon became very gay ; they had two or three 
instruments of music, a couple of files and a flute, and 
several of the young peasants danced in a circle, very 
gracefully, to their own native airs. ‘The various groups 
seated, in their light costumes, beneath the pillars in the 
strong glare of the fire, or behind in the shadow of the 
wall, composed a striking scene; but the after part of 
the night was doomed to be less agreeable to us. ‘The 
villagers, one after the other, had dropped off, and not 
being aware that we were now entering into the terri- 
tory of that race who may be considered the lineal de- 
scendants of those who so tormented the Egyptians, we 
lay down calmly to rest. But to rest was utterly impos- 
sible, as we were instantly invaded and bitten in every 
part of the body. Change of position, or place, was use- 
less, for the old floor seemed to have been their inherit- 
ance for ages. Demetrie, Mr. G—’s Greek servant, a 
man of much humour and some corpulence, was pecu- 
liarly exposed to these assaults, and, after exhausting all 
his store of Greek oaths and anathemas, took refuge in 
the terrace ; but above, or below, there was no escape, 

We quitted this village with no small pleasure, at an 
early hour, fatigued and unrefreshed, and after some 
time entered a long and rich valley, in which we halted 
for an hour at mid-day, and then pursued the way to 
Tiberias. At a few miles distance, is shown the field 
where the disciples plucked the ears of corn and ate: 
and within three miles of the town, turning out of the 
path for a short distance, on the left, we came to the 
Mount of Beatitudes, where Christ preached his sermon. 
It is a low and verdant hill, rising gradually on every 
side toward the summit, on which small masses of rock 
are scattered. It is admirably calculated for the purpose, 
as a multitude of people might stand on the gently 
sloping sides of the mount, even to the bottom, and hear 
distinctly every word of the speaker. ‘The prospect of 
the lake beneath, of the mountains of Gilboa, and that of 
Bethulia, to the north, is extremely beautiful. 

Proceeding towards Tiberias, we passed by a spot on 
the left, on a gentle declivity, where, tradition says, the 
five thousand were miraculously fed. ‘The town of 


| Tiberias is surrounded by a wall, but it is rather a 





out of the water; and, on coming to the spot, found it | 
Lethon. He resolved on cutting a deep and wide | was that of my friend and countryman, the minister, of | 


whose cruel death I had not heard.” This poor man 
removed with his family to Beirout, undgr the consul’s 
protection, as he thought the pahsa might take it into his 
head to serve him in like manner, or strip him of his 
property. 

Djezzar was called the butcher, partly from a small 
axe he carried at his sash, of an exquisite edge; and he 
sometimes amused himself by coming behind a culprit, 





or an innocent person, (it mattered little which,) and, 


| wretched place within. 


No ancient remains of any in- 
terest are at present found here. A small and ancient 
church, to which a descent of several steps beneath the 
surface leads, is called St. Peter’s. The only lodging. 
place of travellers is in the house of a sheik, whicb js 
held in dread, on account of the myriads of fleas that 
inhabit it; from which we were fortunate enough to 
escape. On the shore, at some distance to the south of 
the town, are warm mineral baths, which are much ysed 
and esteemed. At the extremity of the northeastern 
shore, some remains are said still to exist where Caper. 
naum formerly stood. . 
The inhabitants of the town are chiefly Jews, with 
some Turks. Having two letters of introduction fron, 
the Armenian convent at Jerusalem to a rich old Jew, 
we were fortunate enough to be admitted into his house, 
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The apartments were handsomely furnished ; the table 
was spread with various dishes of meat and wine at mid- 
day and in the evening, and we were served with break- 
fast in the European style. This old man was a 
merchant of Aleppo, where several of his sons now lived 
in opulence, and he had come in his old age—for he was 
now fourscore—and built this house far from his native 
home, in order that he might die at the lake of Tiberias. 
The attachment of the Jews to the places of their ancient 
record and glory, is sometimes excessively strong. In 
walking along the shores, we met occasionally Jews 
from Poland, chiefly elderly men, who had come from 
their country to this spot, from no other motive but to 
spend their last years round the lake. Our kind host 
had a synagogue in his house, and a rabbi to officiate, 
and service was duly attended twice a day by his wife, 
who was half his own age, and all bis servants. 

On the night of our arrival, we walked on the terraced 
roof to enjoy the coolness of the air. It was moonlight, 
and the lake and its shores were as beautiful a scene as 
can be conceived. It brought to mind the night, though 
so different a one, when Christ walked on the surface of 
its waves to rescue his disciples. Yet Tiberias is a scene 
where nature seems still to wear as sublime and lovely 
an aspect as in the day when it drew the visitations and 
mercies of the Lord. Nocurse rests on its shores, as on 
those of the Dead Sea; but a hallowed calm, and a 
majestic beauty, that are irresistibly delightful. 

The length of the lake is about fourteen miles, and 
the breadth five. The fish it contains have a most de- 
licious flavour, and are much the size and colour of a 
mullet. ‘he boats used on it are in some seasons of 
the year much exposed from the sudden squalls of wind 
which issue from between the mountains. ‘The water is 
perfectly sweet and clear. The Jordan is seen to enter 
it at its northern extremity, and its course is distinct)», 
visble through the whole extent of the lake. The range 
of mountains forming its eastern shore, is very lofty ; 
their steep and rocky sides are barren, with a sprinkling 
of trees on a few of the summits. ‘I'he western shore, 
where the town stands, is lower, but its picturesque hills, 
divided by sweet valleys, are covered with a rich carpet 
of verdure, but almost destitute of trees. The ride to 
the southern end of the lake is very pleasant, where the 
Jordan flows out of it. An ancient bridge, some cf 
whose ruined and lofty arches still stand in the river, 
adds much to the beauty of this scene. We bathed 
here in the Jordan, which issues out ina stream of about 
fifty feet wide, and flows down a rich and deserted 
valley, enclosed by bare and lofty mountains, The 
stream was here clear and shallow; but it soon became 
Little is said in the scripture, respect - 


a 





deep and rapid. 


-cupied by the castle of the governor. 
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his voice calling from some distance, and, on following, 
found him planted in a small hamlet of three or four 
cottages; they looked so dirty, however, that we pre- 
ferred sleeping on the roof to entering within. Having 
taken a frugal supper, it was vain to think of going to 
sleep, as from this elevated position we had a full view 
of the lake and its shores beneath, which were now 
lighted up by a cloudless moonlight. 

The next morning the wind blew extremely cold ; but 
cold and night dews are much less evils than the nightly 
tormentors, which, however, we never met with in 
Palestine in any place but Ebilene, We now entered 
on a wild and stony tract of country, till about mid-day 
we came up to the mountain of Bethulia, and wound up 
it by a long and steep ascent; the upper part is covered 
with trees. 

On its summit is the modern town of Safet, in the 
midst of which rises a lofty rock, the top of which is oc- 
The whole ap- 
pearance of the place is the most outré and romantic 
imaginable. In walking or riding along several of the 
streets, you are obliged to pass over the roofs of the 








ing the extensive valley of the Jordan between Tiberias | 


and Jericho. It must have been thickly populated frora 
its luxuriance, being watered throughout by the river, 
Yet, with all the charms of its situation, the air around 
the lake, during the summer, is close and sultry. Of all 
places in Palestine, however, a stranger would desire to 
fix his residence here; as a situation on any of the ver- 
dant hills around would be exempt from the often op- 
pressive air on its banks. 

We now bade adieu to the hospitable old Jew, who 
told us he looked forward with delight to the future 
judgment that was to take place in the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, to be near which had been one cause of his 
coming here. it was to be only on his countrymen ; all 
the rest of the world were to be excluded :—a very ne- 
cessary measure, for how the Jews are all to squeeze 
into the narrow little valley is rather hard to conceive. 
A smail Turkish camp of cavalry, intended to act against 
the Pasha of Acre, was pitched without the town: their 
various dresses and fine chargers gave great animation 
to the scene, The afternoon was delightful, without 
}eing at all too warm; and we wound along the cliff on 
i) © Western side of the lake with uncommon pleasure, for 
alm O8t every step gave new attractions to the scenery. 
ye mountains became loftier, and, within a few miles of 
the northern end, drew back from the lake, leaving a 
rich plain of two or three miles broad between. Turn- 
ing off here to the left, the light failed ere we could find 
a resting-place for the night. 

Contesini, the guide from Acre, would have us stop 
in a low and damp spot; but a Turk who had requested 
to become one of our party, advanced up on an adjain- 
ing hill, protesting that there was a Village somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. Not very long after, we heqrd 


—E 


houses, which stand on ridges of the rock, and seem to 
strive which can climb highest. It is a position of im- 
mense strength, and might well defy the power of Holo- 
fernes and his army, even without the aid of the beauti- 
ful Judith :—it answers exactly to the description given 
in the Apocrypha. 

It being very hot, we seated ourselves beneath the 
shade of a large tree, in the middle of the scattered town, 
beside a fine fountain, to which the women of the place 
came for water, but none of them answered to the de- 
scription of their heroic ancestor. It was a market-day ; 
the detiles and terraced roofs of the place were thronged 
with people from the mountains and valleys ; and our 
servants having procured some meat, we took our repast 
beneath the tree, in a primeval manner, by the fountain 
side, sheltered from the heat. The lake, that like a 
beautiful spectre haunts your course often and long, was 
seen through an opening in the mountains far below 
sparkling in the sun. The place being said te possess 
excellent wine, we procured some as a resource for our 
journey; but the search was most amusing, having to 
get at one house over the roof of another, or to descend 
a steep passage into a divan, the windows of which 
looked down over perpendicular precipices. 

Towards evening we descended the mountain, passing 
by two or three springs of delicious water, and in the 
course of a few hours came to the spot, opening into a 
rich plain, where Syria and Palestine are divided. As 
we were now coming into the seat of the war, it was 
necessary to be cautious what paths we pursued ; and 
while hesitating, two well dressed ‘Turks rode by, who 
assured us the one before us was safe to a certain dis- 
tance. 

Some time after dark, we came to the bank of a 
stream, on which stood a solitary cottage inhabited by an 
old man and his son. The night was chill; and dirty 
as the single apartment of the cottage seemed, we should 


|; have been glad to have availed ourselves of it, but no 
» bribe could induce the peasant to admit us. 


We were 
therefore compelled to pass a comfortless night on the 
banks of the stream, and by day-break proceeded over 
the plain, cold and dispirited: our provisions were ex- 
hausted, and there was no prospect of tinding any enter- 
tainment by the way. Near the summits of the moun- 
tains on our left were scattered a few Arab tents, but 


| they were too far off, and our reception. was too uncer- 


tain to make the attempt. 

In about four or five hours we came in sight of an 
Arab camp, pitched near a rivulet of water in the mid- 
dle of the plain, and flocks of cattle were feeding on 
the rich pasture; the large tent of the sheik was con- 
spicuous in the midst, and we resolved to trust to their 
hospitality. Riding past the line of tents, we stopped 
at the door of the chief, and, alighting from our horses, 
entered, The Arabs gave us a kind and friendly recep- 
tion; we sat down on a carpet spread on the floor, and 
in about half an hour a repast was brought of boiled 
rice, cakes of bread, and fresh and delicious butter. 
These people are altogether a different race from the 
Bedouins of the Desert ; they are richer, more civilised, 
and peaceable ; having settled with their flocks and herds 
in one of the rich and wild plains of Syria, they decamp 
and wander to another in search of fresh pasture. Their 


encampments and their journeyinge probably present a 


vivid picture of those of the patriarchs, who, with their 
“ flocks, and herdmen, and camels, went on their jour. 
neys,” until they pitched their tents in a place that had 
water, and was rich in pasture. While we were here, an 
officer arrived from the prince of the Druses, with a de. 
mand of men from the Arabs for the war, as they were 
within the bounds of his jurisdiction. They looked very 
dissatisfied at this, and deliberated on it while the officer 
was taking some refreshment, and who, when he haj 
received their answer, rose up and rode away. We bade 
adieu to these friendly Arabs, who would have consider. 
ed any offer of remuneration as an insult. 5 

By the way, the pipe of the Syrian shepherds, play. f 
ing the wild airs of the country, was often heard in the 
mountains, and sounded very sweetly. The country, 
however, through which we were passing was uninte. 
esting. 

Towards evening we again met and crossed the Jor. 
dan, not far from its source: it was here not more than 
a foot in width: the course of this river is for the mos 
part perfectly straight. In the plain near where Syria: 
and Palestine are said to join, it flows into a small lake, 
and thence to the lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea; 
it has scarcely a winding in its course. 

We now began to wind up the steep hill, on the top 
of which the town of Hasbeia stands. Here again street 
ascends over street ; it is an old and populous town, ni 
the ancient palace of the great sheik, or prince, is in the 
middle. We took up our abode in the house of one of 
the natives, and being much fatigued, were delighted a 
the sight of a good fire, and the busy preparations for 
supper. In this house four brothers and their wives 
dwelt together in harmony. In the night it rained very 
hard, which put the roads intu a dreadful condition. 

We set out in the forenoon, and in the course of a 
few hours the weather cleared up: the tract we traveled 
over bore marks of the devastations of the war; the 
fine village of Rasheia, which we passed by, was de- 
stroyed: this was the result of a battle fought a few 
weeks before, in which five men had been killed ; the 
force to which they belonged took to flight, and the vic- 
tors spread havoc around as they went on. In the great 
battle which was fought on the plain behind us a few 
days after our passing, between the troops of Damascus 
and those of the prince of the Druses, joined with the 
force of Acre, ten thousand men were engaged on both 
sides, who fought with the distant fire of musketry. 
Sixty of the Damascenes were slain, on which the army 
took to flight, and had the Acrians pushed on they might 
easily have entered the city. 

At night we stopped in another large village, part of 
which had been also destroyed. We always found the 
Syrians very civil, and willing to afford the best accom- 
modation in their power. On entering the cottage of a 
peasant, a fire is kindled on the floor, which is of wood 
or earth ; eggs are always to be had, sometimes fowls, 
and you spread your mattrass on the floor, and the peo- 
ple are thankful for a small remuneration. 

The next morning we were obliged to pass the sun- 
mits of some of the mountains, which, as well as pat 
of their sides, were covered with snow. ‘The mountan 
of Gibl Sheich, crowned with snow, had for a day or 
two been a sublime object on the right. 

On the following day we set out early, impatient to 
belold the celebrated plain of Damascus; a large rowd 
mountain in front prevented us from catching a glimse 
at it, till, on turning a point of the rock, it appeed 
suddenly at our feet. Perhaps the barren and drary 
hills we had been for some days passing, made thie jail 
look doubly beautiful, yet we stood gazing at it for sme 
time ere we advanced. The domes and minarets o'the 
sacred city rose out of the heart of a forest of gavens 
and trees, which was twelve miles in circumfemce. 
Four or five small rivers ran through the forest ar the 
city, glittering at intervals in the sun ; and, to forrthat 
vivid contrast of objects in which Asiatic so mu) ex- 
cels European scenery, the plain was encircled onhree 
of its sides by mountains of light and naked rock 
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LETTER XIX. 


The author visits the Spanish convent--- Resides in Damascus--- 
Its extent---Manners and costume of the inhabitants---Luxury 
«--Exquisite fruit and conserves---Mourning in the cemeteries 
~The great bazar---Christian travellers not allowed to enter 
the mosque---Want of wines---Rich commodities---Kiosk--- 
Pain of Damascus---The river Barrady---Architecture and 
pavement---Chaboiceau, a physician---Amount of Christian 
population—Amusing anecdote of a barber- -The coffee-houses 
deseribed---Catholic convent-:-Pasha of Damascus---Mountain 

of Ashloon, and road to Palmyra---Attractions of an Eastern 

climate, and influence of its manners---Costume of the Arabs 

---Departure for Balbec. 

After descending the mountain, we were some time 
traveling through avenues of trees and gardens before 
we entered the city. In the course of the day, we went 
to the Spanish catholic convent, that contained a small 
number of fathers, who lived very comfortably ; but we 
had not come to Damascus to live in convents, so in the 
course of two or three days we procured excellent apart- 
ments in the house of a merchant, a Syrian of the Greek 
religion. We stooped low to enter a mean door in the 
street, and found ourselves in a court neatly paved, con- 
taining orange and lemon trees, and a fine fountain in 
the middle. On the right of the fountain was an arched 
recess in the wall, on the floor of which a divan was 
laid, and here we took our coffee and pipe. A large and 
lofty apartment opened into the court, the lower part of 
which was floored with fine marble, with a small foun- 
tain playing in the midst; the upper part was covered 
with carpets and cushions. Our host had a family of 
sweet children, and his wife, a rather young and pretty 
woman, would sometimes insist on attending us at table 
in spite of every remonstrance. 

The city of Damascus is seven miles in circumference ; 
the width is quite disproportioned to the length, which 
is above two miles. The walls of this, the most ancient 
city in the world, are low, and do not enclose it more 
than two thirds round. ‘The street, still called Straight, 
and where St. Paul! is, with reason, said to have lived, 
is entered by the road from Jerusalem. It is as straight 
as an arrow, a mile in length, broad, and well paved. A 
lofty window in one of the towers to the east, is shown 
us as the place where the apostle was let down in a bas- 
ket. In the way to Jerusalem is the spot where his 
course was arrested by the light from Heaven. A Chiris- 
tian is not allowed to reside here, except in a Turkish 
dress: the Turks of Damascus, the most bigoted to their 
religion, are less strict than in other parts in some of 
their customs. The women are allowed a great deal of 
liberty, and are met with every evening in the beautiful 
promenades around the city, walking in parties, or seated 
by the river side. The women of the higher orders, 
however, keep more aloof, and form parties beneath the 
trees, and, attended by one or two of their guardians, 
listen to the sound of music. Most of them wore a 
loose white veil, but this was often turned aside, either 
for coolness, or to indulge a passenger with a glimpse of 
their features. They had oftentimes fair and ruddy com- 
plexions, with dark eyes and hair, but were not remark- 
able for their beauty. Women of a certain description 
are often seen in parties, each mounted on a good horse, 
well dressed, and unveiled, driving on with much gaiety 
and noise, with a male attendant to protect them from 
insult. The fruits of the plain are of various kinds, and 
of excellent flavour. Provisions are cheap, the bread is 
the finest to be found in the East; it is sold every morn- 
ing in small light cakes, perfectly white, and surpasses 
in quality even that of Paris. ‘These cakes, with clouted 
cream, sold in the streets fresh every morning, the most 
delicious honey, and Arabian coffee, formed our daily 
breakfast. 

This luxurious city is no place to perform penance in ; 
the paths around, winding through the mass of woods 
and fruit trees, invite you daily to the most delightful 
rides and walks. Summer-houses are found in profusion ; 
some of the latter may be hired for a day’s use, or are 
open for rest aud refreshment, and you sit beneath the 
fruit trees, or on the divan which opens into the garden. 
If you feel at any time satiated, you have only to ad- 
vance out of the canopy of woods, and mount the naked 
and romantic heights of some of the mountains around, 
amidst the sultry beams of the sun, and you will soon 
Teturn to the shades and waters beneath, with fresh de- 
light. 

Among the fruits produced in Damascus are, oranges, 
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citrons, “and apricots “of various kinds. The ‘most ex- 
quisite conserves of fruits are made here, amongst which 
are dried cakes of roses, ‘I'he celebrated plain of roses, 
from the produce of which the rich perfume is obtained, 
is about three miles from the town; it is a part of the 
great plain, and its entire area is thickly planted with 
rose trees, in the cultivation of which great care is taken. 


nothing but rose leaves. 

There are several extensive cemeteries around the 
city; here the women often repair in the morning to 
mourn over the dead : 
their grief were striking, and some of them very atflect- 
ing; one widow was accompanied by ver little daugh- 
ter; they knelt before the tomb, when both wept long 
and bitterly. Others were clamorous in their laments, 
but the wailing of this mother was low and heart-break- 
ing; some threw themselves prostrate with shrill cries, 
and others bent over the sepulchres without uttering a 
word. In some of the cemeteries we often observed 
flowers and pieces of bread laid on the tombs, beside 
which the relations sat in silence. 

The great bazar for the reception of the caravans at 


and supported by pillars; in the midst is a large dome. 
An immense fountain adorns the stone floor beneath, 
around which are the warehouses for the various mer- 
chandise; the circular gallery above opens into a num- 
ber of chambers for the lodging of the merchants, 

The large mosque is a fine and spacious building ; but 
no traveller is permitted more than to gaze through the 
| door as he passes by. Its beautiful and lofty dome and 
| minaret form a conspicuous object in every view of the 
{town. Many of the private houses have a splendid in- 
| terior; but there is nothing sightly in the part that fronts 
the street. ‘The passage of two or three of the rivers 
through the town, is a singular luxury, their banks being 
in general lined with trees, and crossed by light bridges, 
where seats and cushions are laid out for the passengers, 
The bazars are the most agreeable and airy in the East, 
where the richest silks and brocades of the East, sabres, 
balsam of Mecca, and the produce of India and Persia, 
are to be found. But one luxury, which Wortley Mon- 
tagu declared only was wanting to make the Mussul- 





—good wine. 
and excellent white wine; but a traveller must be in- 
debted to their kindness, or go without. ‘The numerous 
sherbet shops in the streets are a welcome resource in 
the sultry weather. 
and remarkably civil. ‘Two or three large vessels are 
constantly full of this beverage, beside which is kept a 
quantity of ice. The seller fills a vase with the sherbet 


snow into it, and directly presents it to your lips. 
Our abode was not far from the gate that conducted 


walls. 


nature are doubly welcome near an Eastern city, to re- 
lieve the languor and stillness that prevail. 
sellers took their stand here, and, placing small seats in 


bouque. 


the mountain Salehieh; one of the streams passed 
through it; almost every house had its garden; and 
above the mass of foliage, in the midst of them, rose the 
dome and minaret of the mosque, and just beyond the 
gray and naked cliffs. The finest view of the city is to 
the right of this place: a light kiosk stands partly up 
the ascent of the mountain, into which admission is 
afforded, and from its cool and upper apartment, the 
prospect of the city, its woods, plain, and mountains, 
indescribably rich and delightful. 
unenclosed, and its level extent stretches to the east as 
far as the eye can reach, 

The place called the “ Meeting of the Waters” is about 
five miles to the northwest of the city. Here the river 
Barrady, which may be the ancient Abana, being enlarged 
by another river that falls into it about two miles off, is 
divided into several streams, which flow through the plain. 
The separation is the result of art, and takes place at the 





foot of one or two rocky hills, and the scene is altogether 


We often went to the pleasant village at the foot of | 


One of the best tarts we ever tasted was composed of 


large and foaming cataract, a short distance from the | 
In this spot it was pleasant to sit or walk be- | 
neath the trees; for the exciting sounds and sights of | 


| 


the shade, served you with their beverage and the chi- | 





their various ways of manifesting | 


Damascus, is a noble building; the roof is very lofty, | 


man life delightful, is scarcely to be found in Damascus | 
The monks of the convent have strong | 


The sellers are well dressed, clean, | 


that is coloured by some fruit, strikes a piece of ice or | 


| 


8 | ber’s wife 
The plain in front is | 
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| very picturesque. The streams, six or seven in number, 
are some of them carried to water the orchards and gar- 
dens of the higher grounds, others into the lower, but 
all meet at last close to the city, and form the fine cata- 
ract. 

The streets of Damascus, except that called Straight, 
are narrow ; they are all paved, and the road leading 
out for some miles to the village of Salehieh, is all neat- 
ly paved with flat smooth stones, and possesses a good 
footpath. Small rivulets of water run on each side, and 
| beside these are rows of trees, with benches occasiun- 

ally for the accommodation of passengers; near which 
is sometimes found a movable coflee-seller, so that ease 
and refreshment are instantly obtained. 
the city are built for a few feet of the lower part with 
stone, the rest is of brick. 

The inhabitants dress more richly than in any other 
Turkish city, and more warmly than to the south, for 
the climate is often cold in the winter; and the many 
streams of water, however rich the fertility they pro- 
duce, are said to give too great a humidity to the air. It 
would be a good situation for an European physician ; 
and Monsieur Chaboiceau, a Frenchman, who has re- 
| sided here forty years, being now eighty years old, ap- 
| pears to live in comfort and affluence, has good practice, 
and is much esteemed. The great sheik mountain, 
| crowned with snow, is a fine and refreshing object from 
the city ; and large quantities of snow are often brought 
from it for the use of the sherbet shops, and the luxury 
of the more affluent inhabitants. Every private house 
of any respectability is supplied with fountains, and in 
some of the coffee-houses a jet d'eau rises to the height 
of five or six feet, around which are seats and cushions. 

We passed our time very agreeably here. In the 
evening some of the friends of our host came to sit and 
converse, and we sometimes rode into the plain, at the 
extremity of the line of foliage. The number of Chris- 








the place, of which those of the Greek religion are the 
most numerous, and there are many catholics and Ar- 
menians, ‘I'hey appear to live in great comfort, in the 
full and undisturbed exercise of their religion and their 
different customs. ‘The intolerance of the Turks is 
| more in sound than in reality; in .all our intercourse 
with them we found them polite, friendly, and hospitable, 
and never fora moment felt the least personal apprehen- 
| sion in their territory, whether in towns or villages, or 
when we met them in remote situations. They are a 
generous and honourable people, and vindictiveness and 
deceit are not in their nature. 

The state of the Jews at this time in Damascus was 
particularly fortunate; the minister of the pasha was 
one of their nation, and they enjoyed the utmost free- 
dom and protection. Every evening they were seen 
amusing themselves outside the walls with various pas- 
times, and the faithful were looking on with perfect 


to the most frequented and charming walks around the | complacency. 
city. Here four or five of the rivers meet, and form a | 


One morning while walking about the city, we heard 
the report of several cannon, to announce the behead- 
ing of two commanders who had taken flight along with 
their troops, at the battle with the force of Acre and 


| Lebanon a few days before. 
A few coffee | 


On our arrival in Damascus, we had intended to hire 
a separate residence, and were recommended to a rather 
affluent Turk, who possessed one or two houses that 
were at present vacant. He was a barber, and exhibited 
another proof of the respectability of this class of peo- 
ple in the East, as is apparent in the Arabian Nights. 
The old man, extremely well dressed, with a good length 
of beard, was always found seated at his ease, smoking, 
or chatting with some of his friends. He wished us to 
take a luxurious apartment of his, situated on a ter- 
raced roof; it was profusely gilded, and the cushions of 
its divan were as white as snow, and it commanded a 
superb view of the city and mountains. But the bar- 
was by far the more zealous part of himself, 
and protested with loud clamour that infidels should 
never sully the purity and beauty of her divan; and he 
explained to us with sorrow, that, after a warm dispute, 
he was compelled to give way. He told us that when 
Bonaparte and his army were in Syria, he and many 
others of Damascus took arms and traveled a great dis- 
tance to fight with the giaours for the honour of the 
prophet. “ They were full of zeal, and our forces,” said 
the old man, “soon had an action; we were beat, and 
I received a severe wound, and when they carried me 


The houses of 


tians in the city is computed at ten thousand, natives of 
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with them in the retreat, in an agony of pain I cried 
out, ‘ what had I to do with giaours? go to hell all the 
world !’” 

The greatest luxuries the city contains are the coffee- 
houses; many of these are built on the bosom of the 
river, and supported by piles. The platform of the 
coflee-house is raised only a few inches above the level 


of the stream ; the roof is supported by slender rows of 


pillars, and it is quite open on every side; innumerable 
small seats cover the floor, and you take one of these and 
place it in the position you like best; the river, whose 
surrounding banks are covered with wood, rushes rapidly 
by close to your feet. Near the coflee-houses are one or 
two cataracts several feet high, with a few trees growing 
out of the river beside them; and the perpetual sound 
of their fall, and the coolness they spread around, are 
exquisite Juxuries in the sultry heat of day. At night, 
when the lamps, suspended from the slender pillars, are 
lighted, and ‘lurks of different ranks, in all the varieties 
ol their rich costume, cover the platform, just above the 
surface of the river, on which, and on its foaming water- 
falls, the moonlight rests, and the sound of music is 
heard, you fancy that if ever the Arabian Nights’ en- 
chantments are to be realised, it is here. 

These cool and delightful places were our daily and 
favourite lounge: they are resorted to at all hours of the 
day. There are two or three coffee-houses constructed 
somewhat diflerently from the one just described. A 
low gallery divides the platform from the tide ; fountains 


play on the floor, which is furnished with sofas and | 


cushions; and music and dancing always abound. To- 
gether with a pipe and coflee, they bring you two or 


in which provisions are distributed to the poor, and medi- 
cines to the sick: one of these is a spacious and mag- 
nificent building. The Turkish gentlemen are very fond 
of riding in their superb plains; towards the east its 
vast level affords a fine area, and walking is far more 
practised here than in the capitals of Egypt or Turkey, 
from the attractions, no doubt, of the promenades around 
the walls. On the northwest is the fine and lonely 
mountain of Ashloon, near which passes the road to 
Palmyra. We had an ardent desire to visit this ruin ; 
but one or two serious obstacles prevented it. The great 
number of tall palm and cypress trees, in the plain of 
Damascus, add much to its beauty, particularly in the 
village of Salehieh, where we spent some hours in the 
handsome house of a rich man, who allowed it to be 
hired during the day, for the reception of strangers. 
The large saloon was a beautiful apartment, opening into 
a small and delightful garden, through which ran a cool 
and rapid stream. ‘The windows looked towards the 
plain and city ; some of the houses, in the abundance 
of the luxury of water, have small and handsome re- 
servoirs in their gardens, whose sides are neatly walled 
and shaded, and into which fountains play. 

A good and handsome house can be hired by a travel- 
ler at a low rent; and this will be found the most in- 
dependent and agreeable mode of residence: the great 
drawback in this, as in most other oriental abodes, is the 
want of society. In a visit of a few weeks this cannot 
be felt; but in a protracted stay of years, as in a few 
instances, a man’s soul, as well as body, must be oriental- 
lised. Yet whocan leave the superb climates and scenes 
| of the East, without joining in the eloquent and just 





three delicious sherbets, and fruit of some kind is also lament of Anastasius, when gazing on them for the last 


put into the vase presented to you. In the middle of 
the river that rushed round one of these latter cafés, was 
a little island covered with verdure and trees, where you 
might go and sit for hours without once desiring a change 
of place, 

The Arabian story-tellers often resort here ; their tales 
are frequently accompanied by a guitar; the most emi- 
nent among them are Arabs. ‘There are a few sinall 
coffee-houses more select, where the Turkish gentlemen 
often go, from dinner parties, and spend the day. 

We paid a visit to the catholic convent one day, 
during which one of the pasha’s sons came with a nu- 
merous retinue; he looked at the few curiosities of the 
place, and fixed his eyes on two large silver goblets, 
which put the fathers in a fever lest he should take a 
fancy to them. One of the gentlemen who accompanied 
him, and who was his tutor, made some extempore 
poetry in praise of the establishment, and presented it 
to the superior, but it was very dull. Among the fathers 
was a very corpulent and zealous old man, who had an 
uncommon desire to make Michel a good catholic ; he 
invited him to his chamber one evening, and having 
placed a bottle of excellent cordial on the table, he began 
to remonstrate with great earnestness on the errors of 
the Greek church, in which the latter was brought up ; 
who, listening with great acquiescence, the bottle of 
cordial and the conference were finished nearly at the 
same time, both leaving the father not a little elevated 
with a sense of bis own eloquence, for Michel had not 
spared tears on the occasion. 

The Pasha of Damascus was a mild and humane 
man, and the people appeared very happy under his 
government. ‘The system of the Porte, however, of 
changing these officers every three years, prevents any 
enduring good effects being derived from the best ad- 
ministration. There are no spectacles or public amuse- 
ments of any kind in the city ; the pilgrimage to Mecca 
must do the Turks good even in this life, if it only causes 
a vivid excitement in their minds, and serves them to 
think of and talk about all their life after. It is a strong 
proof of their obedience and regard to the prophet’s 
laws, that amidst a life so apathetic, and so many hours 
of which are consumed in devotion, they should have 
existed more than twelve hundred years without the 
slightest inclination to idolatry, or the smallest excite- 
ment to the senses in their religion. What a contrast 
between the mind and practice of the Turk and the Jew! 
—the one having enjoyed the knowledge of the true faith, 
the other but the imitation of it: both carried the con- 
quering sword into idolatrous nations : both received the 
same solemn warnings against imitating them, and yet 
what a different result. 

There are several charitable establishments in the city, 


time, as he sailed for Europe to revisit them no more. 
Early associations also may contribute to the impassioned 
and romaniic remembrances which an Eastern journey 
never fails to leave behind. The transition from the 
garden to the wilderness—the shadow and repose of the 
tent in a cheerless and burning plain—the desert fountain 
and palm—the kind welcome in the wild, and the devo- 
tions of its people, offered up in the stillness of its scene- 
ry—these are the living and vivid pictures which de- 
lighted our early imaginations, and the only ones nature 
presented to the first ages of mankind, and to the pa- 
triarchs and prophets who were the favourites of Heaven. 

The appearance of the Arabs who enter the city is 








picturesque. We one day met a procession of chiefs, 
who had come from the deserts on a visit of ceremony 
to the pasha. They were well mounted, and were most- 
ly slender men, with expressive features, and piercing 
black eyes. Their cloaks were of cotton, with various 
coloured stripes, and they wore light yellow turbans; 
they seemed out of place, and looked as if they would 
much rather be making a dash at the city than paying a 
visit of ceremony. 

The women are frequently seen walking in the bazars ; 
they universally wear a white cloak, (which covers also 
the upper part of the head like a hood,) and shoes and 
slippers; the latter, as is the custom of the men, are 
worn within the former, which are always left at the 
door of the apartment. They often appear out in small 
boots of yellow leather, and do not, in the streets, seem 
quite such hideous figures as in Stamboul and Cairo, 
The tunic, or short vest, is often richly embroidered ; in 
winter it is of cloth, with an edging, even at the wrists, 
of white fur; the pantaloon, invariably worn, is of silk, 
and fancifully adorned or spangled, and fastened by a 
sash round the inner vest; over these is worn the robe. 
The blue eye is unknown among the Turkish ladies, and 
a few of their jet black locks are generally suffered to 
fall beneath the turban. Their hands are beautifully 
small and white, and adorned with rings, and bracelets 
also on the wrists. No support to the bosom is ever 
used. The dress altogether, although it hides much of 
the symmetry and beauty of the figure, gives it a grand 
and imposing air, particularly the elegant cashmere tur- 
ban, of which European ladies, if they possess it, spoil 
the effect by not knowing how to put it on. 

We now resolved to conclude our stay here, and visit 
the ruins of Balbec ; and taking leave of the kind fami- 
ly, at whose residence we had passed so many agreeable 
hours, we set out, with a guide and horses, at an early 
hour, towards the mountains to the north of the city. 


| 
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LETTER XX. 


Village of Zibolane---Demetrius, a Greek servant---Ruins of 
Balbec---Dimensions of the temple---Corinthian capitals--- 
Sculptures---Circular marble edifice---The ancient quarry--- 
Sunrise, splendid amidst the ruins---Lalla Rookh contains a 
faithful description---Ascent of Lebanon---The author revisits 
Beirout---Plunder during the warfare---Silver horn worn by 
the women of Lebanon--- Young Swiss missionary, his unlucky 
adventures---Remarks upon the missions to the East---Bishop 
Eusebius---Traveling enthusiasm of a Roman count---Mission- 
ary’s endeavour to convert the prince of the Druses---Snow on 
Mount Lebanon---Beauty of Mount Carmel. 


On the summit of the mountains we stopped to take 
a farewell view of the celebrated plain at our feet, and 
then advanced over a barren tract till we came toa spot, 
watered by one or two rivers, and shaded with trees, 
These luxurious retreats are often resorted to by the in- 
habitants of the city. The road afterwards wound 
through wild and rocky defiles in the mountains, and by 
the steep side of a rapid torrent that flowed over its 
course beneath, till, towards evening, we came into a 
plain, and passed the night in the cottage of a peasant. 
The next day was uncommonly fine, and we pursued 
our way in good spirits. The aspect of the country was 
more agreeable than on the preceding day, and the cot- 
tages were more numerously scattered, 

Soon after sunset we came to Zibolane, a large village 
finely situated, and surrounded with groves, and a river 
ran through the middle of it. The habitation of one of 
the villagers was again our home ; they spread their best 
mat on the floor, in the midst of which the fire burned 
bright and cheerfully, and prepared a good supper of 
fowls and eggs, followed by coffee and the chibouque ; 
and we found the luxuries of Damascus had not spoiled 
our relish of this simple and friendly reception. 

Demetric, the servant of Mr. G., was a bigoted Greek, 
and true to his country, though nota little of a rogue, 
and a great gourmand. Every evening he said his 
prayers to the Virgin, accompanied with crossings, which, 
after the Greek fashion, were drawn from his chin to his 
middle; and the constant subject of his prayers was, 
that the Virgin would give him plenty to eat and drink, 
and send him home safe to his family. 

On the third day we came to the ruins of Balbec, 
which, being approached from Damascus, are not seen 
till you are almost close on them. The village adjoining 
is very mean, and contains a few hundred inhabitants ; 
it has a mosque and minaret. This place was situated 
just between the limits of the rival pashas, and was under 
the jurisdiction of neither. We made our way to the 
wretched residence of a Greek priest, who looked the 
picture of squalidness and poverty, and resides in this 
lonely spot to minister to two or three score of Chris- 
tians. He drew a key out of his pocket, and unlocked 
with great care a waste and dark apartment a few yards 
from his own. 

We soon sallicd out to visit the temple, but were en- 
countered about half way by the governor or sheik of 
the village, who, with much clamour, refused to allow us 
to proceed till he understood who we were. We accord- 
ingly walked back, and in a short time he made his ap- 
pearance at the priest’s, accompanied by an armed soldier, 
and a number of the villagers gathered round. The 
sheik demanded money for permission to see the ruins, 
and after much altercation, and violent threats on his 
side, the sum was reduced to twenty-seven piasters, on 
receiving which, he went away, and troubled us no more. 

The sun set on the vast temple and the mountains 
around it with indescribable grandeur : the chain of Anti- 
Libanus in front was covered with snow, and the plain, 
wild and beautiful, stretched at its feet farther than the 
eye could reach. The pigeons, of many coloured pium- 
age, flew in clusters around the ruined walls, at whose 
feet were a variety of trees and flowers, amidst which 
ran a clear and rapid stream. The outer wall that in- 
closes the great area of the. building to the north, is im- 
mensely high, and about six hundred feet long; the 
western wall is lower, being more broken; and midway 
of its height are the three enormous stones, about sixty 
feet long, and twelve wide. The temple itself is near 
one hundred and eighty feet in length, and half that in 
width, and is surrounded by a single row of pillars, forty- 
four in number, nearly sixty feet high, and twenty-six 
feet in circumference ; they are, as well as the temple, of 
a fine granite, of a light red colour; their capitals are of 
the Corinthian order, of exquisite workmanship, and are 
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» sculpture, and supported by pillars; it is in a rather 
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| they stand high and aloof, have a solemn and shadowy 


very little defaced ; indeed, the entireness and preserva- 
tion of the decorations of this superb temple are sur- 
prising. The architrave and cornice are beautifully 
carved ; three or four of these columns, separated from 
the roof, recline against the wall of the temple; and on 
the south side, one noble pillarhas sunk from its position 
into the clear and beautiful pool formed by the fountain 
beneath the temple, against the body of which half its 
length and rich capital still support themselves, 

The magnificence of this corridor can scarcely be 
imagined; its western aspect is towards the plain, and 
at your feet lie masses of broken pillars, capitals, and 
friezes, over which you must pass to appreach the tem- 
ple; from the north you look down on the vast area 
within the walls, the sides of which are lined with ruined 
chambers elegantly carved and adorned, and numerous 
niches for statues, now, however, empty. The south 
hangs over the fountain and sheet of water below, in 
whose bosom it is clearly reflected. The interior of the 
building is above a hundred and twenty feet long, but is 
nafrow in proportion to its length. In the sides of the 
walls is a double row of pilasters, and between these are 
numerous niches where statues formerly stood. In 
many parts of the temple, around the place of entrance, 
and on the roof of the corridor, are sculptured, in an 
exquisite manner, figures of the heathen deities, of the 
eagle with outspread wings, &c. The roof of the in- 
terior is entirely gone. 

The hands of the natives have no doubt committed 
many ravages here ; Faccardine, prince of the Druses, 
destroyed or injured several parts of these ruins, but 
when he afterwards visited Italy and contracted a taste 
for its architecture, he bitterly lamented the sacrilege he 
had committed at Balbec. The Turks have, without 
doubt, used it as a fortification, as they have made addi- 
tions to some parts of the walls, and left many vestiges 
of their barbarian architecture blended with the colossal 
temains of the temple. 

About a hundred feet from this edifice is a row of 
Corinthian pillars, much loftier and more slender than 
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his whole garb and person looked as if water had long | sufferers. Many who had fled from the Morea, as well 
been a stranger to them. He stood in extreme fear of | as those who dwelt in the country, had placed their ef- 
the Turkish governor. | fects, for better security, in some of the convents in the 
Before sunrise in the morning we were at the ruin,| mountains. The chiefs of Acre and the Druses, having 
and the spectacle soon was magnificent: as the purple | intelligence of this, sent some bodies of soldiers, who, in 
light covered the snowy mountains in front, the line of | spite of the remonstrances of the monks, carried off all 
vapour at their feet had so entirely the appearance of a| the booty, which was very rich. 
river, that we could not, for some time, persuade our-| We found an acquaintance, Mr. J., the English mer- 
selves it was not so. The description in Lalla Rookh | chant from Smyrna, in great trouble. His servant, a 
of the plain and its ruins is exquisitely faithful; the | Greek, and quite a youth, was a good-looking fellow, and 
minaret is on the declivity near at hand, and there wanted | had grown a great favourite with some of the single and 
only the muezzin’s cry to break the silence. ‘The golden | some of the married women of the place—and to sup- 
light now rested on the six lone and beautiful pillars, | port his expenses, he plundered his master during his 
and gradually sunk on the temple and the various portals | absence in Damascus, and dashed away to his heart's 
and broken masses that crowded the area around it. | content. Not long after, he was arrested, and lodged in 
We left Balbec towards evening, and proceeded over | prison: one or two Moslems persuaded him to change 
the extensive plain, which, ina few hours, afforded some | his religion. He forthwith assumed the turban, and 
pleasing scenes of villages and cultivated fields around | with it his liberty; and in his new dress was seen walk- 
them. We then again ascended the hills: the road be-| ing about the streets, free from all inquisition for his 
came barren and wild; and the light had for some time | knavery, and his prospects brighter than ever, 
left us when we atrived at a long and straggling moun-| The custom which the women of Lebanon have had 
tain village, the inhabitants of which were very civil and | from time immemorial, of wearing a silver horn on their 
friendly. We were accommodated in a hut, which, how- | heads, does not extend to Beirout: this horn is often a 
ever, was very clean, and the walls whitewashed. The | foot and a half high, with a variety of uncouth figures 
wine which the good fathers of the monastery had given | carved on it—and it is fastened by a silken string. ‘They 
us, had been finished long since, and we were fain to | generally carry their veils over it, and let them fall on 
make some wretched stuff the villagers brought serve as | one side of the face, which has a graceful and theatrical 
Numbers of the people crowded around | appearance. 
A circumstance took place here that amused us a good 
A genteel but rather wild-looking young Swiss 


a substitute. 
us, and the fumes of their eternal pipes filled the apart- 
ment. deal. 

Before sunrise we quitted the village, and ascended | one day came to the consul’s: he appeared very fatigued 
some of the loftiest parts of Lebanon. ‘The clouds ga- | and care-worn, and happy to find a place of refuge, for 
thered around us, the air became very chill; and about | he was just arrived from the mountains. The history 
mid-day we reached a lonely habitation, in the rocky | of this poor gentleman affords a striking picture of reli- 
path, and were glad to find a fire kindled, and the cup of | gious enthusiasm in its highest excess. He had been, 
coffee ready to be offered. How could these people have | he said, a great profligate in his own country, but had 
lived before the discovery of this beverage—the elixir, | been reclaimed by the preaching of the celebrated Ma- 
the universal solace, the champagne of the East? In | dame Krudener, and soon after considered it his duty to 
the most desolate khan it is put to your lips, and it is con- | go and preach the gospel in the lands from which it was 
sidered strange if you ever pass by and refuse it. | first promulgated: in fine, to turn the Arabs and the 





those of the great corridor; they stand alone on an 
elevated site, and their rich capitals and architrave are 
still entire. Six only now remain, and their appearance | 
is peculiarly elegant. On them the setting sun lingers | 
the last of all the ruin, and their slender and dark red 
shafts, beheld at some distance in the purple light, as 





appearance,—as if they stood on the tomb of former 
greatness, 
On the southeast side, nearer to the village, is a small 


ruinous condition, but appears quite unconnected with 
the mass of buildings adjoining: its roof, in the form of 
a dome, though shattered, is still standing. 

About a mile down the plain is the quarry from which 
the enormous stones used in the construction of Balbec 


and prepared with great labour for building, but adhering 
by one of its sides to the native rock: it is of a coarse 
granite, and its dimensions are much superior to either 
of the three great stones in the middle of the wall. The 
labour of removing such enormous masses, and then of 
elevating them to so great a height, must have been im- 
mense; how the latter could have been achieved is mar- 
vellous. A few of the smaller pillars appear to be of a 
solid piece of coarse marble; but the large columns are 
composed of three or four pieces of the native material. 

Covered galleries, several hundred feet in length, the 
walls of prodigious thickness, are hollowed beneath the 
temple. The interior of the temple was divided into 
three aisles, but most of the pillars which formed them 
are destroyed: at the upper end, a few steps lead to the 
altar, or sacred place, but the idol formerly adored here 
's gone from its place, which, however, is adorned with 
a variety of beautiful sculpture. Exposed as this roofless 
temple has been for so many ages to every storm, it is 
surprising the decorative parts of it have not suffered 
nore; but the shafts of many of the’ pillars without, 
Which face the northeast, have been rent and hollowed in 
Some parts, 

At Balbec, as at other Eastern ruins, a traveller must 
luxuriate on the pleasures of imagination, for he will 
get no luxury more substantial. The datkness and 
misery of the good father’s habitation were extreme ; his 
hair hung long and bushy like that of a santon; and 
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As the clouds dispersed at intervals, glimpses of wild | Orientals in general to Christianity. He landed at Alex- 
and varied scenery were enjoyed—regions of rocks and | andria, and his money being exhausted, Mr. Lee, the 
precipices, mingled villages, and an abundant verdure. | consul, gave him a small supply. With this he found 
In the evening we arrived at a small and wretched khan, | his way by sea to Acre, and then wandered up the coun- 
that had previously been taken possession of by a cara-| try towards the mountains. He found no one who cared 
van that had halted just before. After much altercation | to listen to his addresses, or to show him hospitality— 
and difficulty, we procured room to lie down and sleep; | owing, perhaps, to two reasons, that his finances were 
and the morning light was welcome that awoke us to | low, and that he knew not a word of the language: the 
pursue our journey to Beirout. The path now became | latter he intended quickly to acquire. But one fine af- 
more rich and verdant; and, descending a steep and nar- | ternoon he came toa grove of trees in some part of Le- 


|row road, we beheld with joy the harbour and sweet | banon, in one of which was a girl gathering fruit. She 


gardens of the town far beneath. | was either handsome, or her dress attracted his atten- 
Proceeding to the residence of Mr. A., the consul, we | tion; and, being very near-sighted, he stood at the foot 
received a warm and hospitable reception ; and spent a| of the tree with his spectacles on, gazing intently up- 
few days with him with great pleasure. We still enter-| wards. The girl, who had never seen a pair of specta- 
tained some thoughts of visiting Palmyra; but the war | cles before, became alarmed, and cried out—when two 
was kept up between the pashas with more animosity | young men, who were at work not far off, came up, and 
than ever: two or three times we had met bodies of sol- | charged him with using magical arts on the girl, as they 
diers in the service of the prince of the Druses, pro-| had observed his spectacles and fixed gaze. They beat 
ceeding to the scene of action. They were well armed, | hin: unmercifully, and plundered him of all the money 
but marched in a tumultuous manner: it was indeed a | he had left; and in this plight he found his way to the 
mockery of warfare—but the effects fell heavily on the | consul, at Beirout. We persuaded him to quit his pro- 
poor peasantry, as on one occasion we saw near two | jects of evangelising the natives, and turn his face home- 
thousand sheep collected together, plundered from the | wards without delay; and being reinforced with a little 
natives by orders of the Prince of Acre. It was said | cash, this young enthusiast set off next day, and we af- 
that the Porte, wearied with the excesses of this young | terwards heard he had reached Alexandria—but whether 
tyrant, had sent the capidge bashi for his head—but | he bent his course back to Switzerland, and finally relin- 
like his ancestor Djezzar, he kept on his guard, and re- | quished his plans, we never learned. 
fused to see the messenger. This was a premature and unsuccessful attempt : but 
In the midst of these disorders, Lady Stanhope re-} too much caution cannot be used in the efforts, now so 
mained perfectly secure : no hand ever dared move against | general and admired, of reclaiming the people of the 
her tranquillity, or breath of reproach be raised. The | East from their errors and superstitions, ‘The cunning 
missionaries hoped to enlist her in their cause, and power- | and knavery of the Syrians will often prove an over- 
| match for the simplicity of the missionary. Father T., 
in Jerusalem, is one proof of this: and there were two 


ful indeed would have been her interference ; but from 
some unfortunate casualty, or misunderstanding, the mi- 
nister for the conversion of the Jews incensed her beyond | brothers, of Mount Lebanon, clever and designing fellows 
forgiveness. Her favour in this land is better than the | both of them, who agreed to be baptised, and become 
smiles of princes—but not so her anger. She ordered | useful agents, on the promise of some hundred pounds, 
the servant of the missionary to be —* chastised by | to be paid them by a wealthy and zealous supporter of 
her dragoman, and wrote to his master a letter, which| the eause. The noted Eusebius, bishop of Mount Leba- 
commenced thus: “It is astonishing that you should} non, came to England about six years ago to set forth 
have dared to direct your steps to my residence; you,| the dark and distressed state of the Syrian Christians : 
who have left a religion sublime, though defective, for| he was chaperoned through many of the colleges at 
that which is only a shadow.” He was the son of a} Oxford, by one of the masters; and was made much of 
tabbi, but had embraced Christianity. by some ministers, though mistrusted by others. His 

In this war of the pashas, the Greeks have been great} short stature, his red hair and beard, were any thing but 
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prepossessing ; but he interested the feelings and hopes of 
numbers, by his affecting details of the desolation of his 
country, and finally set off with a capital printing-press 
for printing copies of the testament, and about eight hun- 
dred pounds in money. When we were at Sidon, we 
found that this Eastern dignitary was living in a style of 
excessive comfort, and to his heart’s content, at a few 
hours’ distance. With this money, which was a fortune 
in the East, he has purchased a good house and garden: 
not one farthing had even gone to renovate the condition 
of the Christians of the East—and the printing-press, or 
some fragments of it, were known to have found their 
way to Alexandria. 

A Roman count, Signor » arrived at Beirout a 
few days ago. He came all the way from Rome, for the 
sole object of seeing Balbee. At the age of seventy, and 
without any companion, the poor old man had need of 
all his enthusiasm to support him under the fatigues of 
the journey. He had landed first at Cyprus, where he 
was almost immediately seized with a fever, that confined 
him two months. As soon as he was recovered, he took 
passage for Beirout, and arrived in safety, His conversa- 
tion was full of energy and fire when speaking of the 
ruined tempie he was about to visit, which he looked 
forward to with the same delight and hope as the pilgrim 
of the Desert does to the holy dome of Mecca. He set 
out in a few days; but we !eft Beirout too early to know 
if his journey was prosperous or not, or whether any of 
the straggling detachments of soldicry had intercepted 





him. 
My old acquaintance W. had less of the spirit of cu- 


riosity, who spent three weeks at Cairo, and never went | 
But his enthusiasm and zeal were | 


to see the pyramids. 
directed to a different object. He set out one morning 
from Beirout in a deluge of rain, contrary to our persua- 
sion, to climb the heights of Lebanon, 1n order to try to 
make a good Christian of the prince of the Druses. The 
latter, “all things to all men,” received him with much 
civility, listened attentively to his impassioned discourse, 
and assented, with looks of gravity and wisdom, to the 
perfect truth of it. He drank coffee and smoked the 
chibouque with his guest, and ordered dinner t> be pre- 
pared for him. W. left the palace with feelings little 
short of rapture at the success of his visit, and traveled 
over the rocky paths and defiles of the mountain for a 
long time, till he lost his way. It was an evening in 


} 


land, was set before us, with coffee and the pipe, and the 
whole was seasoned with the kindest welcome, This 
was a convincing proof that all was not barren in the 
land of promise, and that the traveller’s step is not re- 
pulsed from its inhospitable doors, 
—— 
LETTER XXI. 

Healthiness of Syria—Longevity—Emir Busheer, prince of the 
Druses, and his troops—His admiration of Sir Sydney Smith, 
and of Lady H. Stanhope—Character of this “ Queen of the 
East”—The dragoman in love with her ladyship’s companion 
—Unguarded behaviour of an English traveller—Conversation 
of Lady Stanhope—Her encounter with the Arab Sheik—Fete 
given by her at Palmyra—Tax upon travellers who visit the 
ruins—Arab soothsayer—Villa of Marilius—Its stud—Gene- 
rosity and hospitality of the illustrious lady—Her eccentri- 
city—Two English ladies visit her—Christians forbidden to 
approach Mecca—Village of Antoura, in which Mr. Wortley 
Montagu resided. 


Our second residence at Beirout was much more 
agreeable than the former, as the weather was now uni- 
formly fine and clear, without any oppressiveheat. The 
| climates of Italy and Greece are both very inferior to that 
| of the coast of Syria—which is free from the severe and 

frequent changes af the former, and the extreme cold 
| which winter often gives to the latter. The rainy sea- 
son, which lasts only a few weeks, is the only incon- 
venience a traveller experiences on the Syrian coast ; 
and very many lives would no doubt be annually saved, 
if a portion of the consumptive patients so constantly 
sent to the south of France and Italy, where the often 
piercing winds hurry them to the grave, were landed in 
| this healthy country. 

The recluses of the convents, so thickly scattered over 
| Mount Lebanon, have reason to bless their lot: the taste 
| they have shown in the choice of many of their situa- 
tions, is admirable—the most extensive and superb scene- 
ry, both of sea and land, is at their feet. The great 
number of old men you see in this region proves the 
| healthiness of the air. Among the Druses, in particu- 
| lar, the many fine and venerable figures arrest the ad- 
miration of the traveller. 

Emir Busheer, the prince of the Druses, has decided 
the event of the war between the pashas, by the numer- 
ous hardy troops he has sent into the field. This man is 











January, and it quickly became dark ; the rain fell in | 


torrents, and the wind blew with extreme violence, when 
the guide perceived the light of a solitary cottage amidst 
the wild acclivities, Fatigued and drenched to the skin, 
W. found a friendly reception from the owner, who was 
a Maronite, and who soon spread before him some coarse 
fare. Another traveller, who chanced to be a Greek 
monk, soon after arrived; and the trio assembled with 
great good will around a fire that burned cheerfully in 
the middle of the floor, It so happened, that the subject 
of religion, and the state of the churches in the East, 
was introduced; it was throwing down the gauntlet. 
The Maronite maintained the superior purity of his own 
doctrines—the Greek treated him as little better than a 
schismatic—and W., forgetting in a moment his extreme 
fatigue and exhaustion, descanted with great earnestness 
on the unhappy errors in which they were both involved. 
The storm, that raged furiously without, interrupted 
them not—and hour after hour fled away, till the dawn 
of morning, ere they thought of retiring to rest; and he 
complained, on his return, of the obstinacy and difficulty 
of conviction of his fellow travellers. 

The snow still rested on the interior summits of Leba- 
non, around which the air was extremely cold, and the 
habitations few. «The forests, the cedar trees, the glory 
of Lebanon,” as scripture speaks of them, have in a great 
measure disappeared, to make way for innumerable 
plantations of vines. No mountain in or around Pales- 
tine retains its ancient beauty so much as Carmel. ‘T'wo 
or three villages, and some scattered cottages, are found 
on it; its groves are few, but luxuriant: itis no place 
for crags and precipices, or “rocks of the wild goats,” 
but its surface is covered with a rich and constant ver- 
dure. In one of our visits to it, we had wandered for 
the whole day, and arrived Jate and fatigued at a cottage, 
that promised the rudest fare and lodging. But we were 
agreeably disappointed, when the dirty floor of the naked 
apartment was covered with a small but handsome car- 
pet and cushions, and a repast, consisting of delicious 





honey and clouted cream, as used in the west of Eng- 


a crafty and ambitious prince; and though now old, 
maintains, by his crimes and his policy, an extensive and 
arbitrary power. In the quarrels of the Turkish pashas 
with each other, his aid is anxiousy sought by both. But 
this time the young Pasha of Acre had bribed him with 
a beautiful handjar, whose hilt was studded with dia- 
monds, and a sum of money, to send ten thousand of his 
mountain troops into the field to his assistance. We 
often met these troops, on foot or on horseback, pro- 
ceeding to the scene of action; they accosted us civilly, 
and were much better company to meet than the soldiers 
of Acre, who always looked as if they longed to plunder 
us. Indeed, where men are so much in the habit of cut- 
ting off noses, ears, and heads, at the fancy of their mas- 
ter, a taste for violent deeds is not to be wondered at. A 
woman one morning, during our stay at Acre, seeing the 
soldiers enter with the heads of some unfortunate fellows 
they had killed, upbraided them with their cowardice and 
cruelty, in murdering the innocent peasants, and produc- 
ing their heads as those of their enemies, in order to gain 
the offered reward. This was no doubt the truth, The 
round number of piasters which was the price for every 
head of an enemy, made many a guiltless cottager lose 
theirs, 

The Emir Busheer was very fond of the English, and 
talked a great deal, when we visited him, of Sir Sydney 
Smith, in whose ship he had sailed several days on a 
cruise, and was quite delighted with the frank and gene- 
rous spirit of the commander: the novelty of the expe- 
dition had left an ineffaceable impression on his mind. 
Of Lady H. 8, he has the most unqualified admiration. 
She formerly came sometimes to visit him—and spring- 
ing from her Arab horse, walked without ceremony into 
the palace, with her riding-whip in hand, and in her 
Mameluke dress, The old man received the queen of 
the East, as she has been named, with delight. «Come, 
my child,” he said, “to visit me whenever it is your 
pleasure: use no ceremony with me—for my palace is 
your home, and your presence is to me as the light of the 
sun.” The regard and respect paid to this lady by the 
} 


i 


chiefs of the East, both old and young, the powerful as 
well as the weak, are invariable. The cadi at Beirout 
spoke of her with a veneration next to what he would 
have used when naming the prophet or the sultan. The 
young Pasha of Acre, desperate and lawless, filling the 
country around with bloodshed and exactions of every 
kind, pays instant deference toa billet of hers. It is 
not boundless wealth that creates their admiration—for 
her income, until a handsome legacy was left her about 
three years ago, did not exceed fifteen hundred pounds 
sterling a year. It is not the fascination of beauty that 
operates so powerfully on the natives of the East—for 
her person is plain and masculine, and her character pure 
and unspotted. Enquire of a Turk respecting her con- 
duct, and he will lift up his hand, and declare her uni- 
formly to be the most noble, virtuous, and excellent of 
women. Already in the vale of life, and in a state of 
“single blessedness,” she cannot contemplate with tem- 
per the joys of domestic union; and, like our maiden 
queen of excellent memory, she has the most sovereign 
dislike to see any of her followers or attendants yoked 
together in matrimony. 

A young man of Beirout, with whom we were a- 
quainted, of the name of Massad, served her ladyship in 
the quality of dragoman. He was very clever, had been 
in England, and spoke its language well: he was em- 
ployed to do all the commissions for Marilius in the 
neighbouring towns; and knowing the rogueries of his 
countrymen, was very useful to the establishment. He 
was very good-looking, and well informed; and having 
handsome wages, with no great deal to do, found his 
place much to his satisfaction. The only European in 
the establishment was Miss W.,a companion and de- 
pendent of her ladyship. All the English servants had 
been shipped off, bag and baggage, with little warning, 
a good while before—as their mistress found their Eng- 
lish tastes and habits so ill accorded with her Arab ones, 
and gave her so much annoyance, that she sent them all 
home, determining never to have an English servant 
again. It so happened, and ic was perfectly natural, that 
young Massad and the young lady formed an attachment 
for each other. In her isolated situation there was no 
other object possessed of the least attraction, save the 
Arab sheik, or the Turkish gentleman, who sometimes 
came to Marilius to pay their homage to its mistress; 
but they spoke a strange language, and their manners 
were too oriental for English feelings. Confiding too 
much in their mistress’s indulgence, Massad and the 
young lady were imprudent enough to request her ap- 
probation of their attachment, and her consent to their 
being united, and still retaining their situations under 
her roof. This announcement kindled at once her indig- 
nation: the too sanguine dragoman was bereaved of his 
sabre, which he had received as a present, and instantly 
dismissed his office and the house, with, however, a 
handsome present; and the unfortunate Miss W. felt her 
residence afterwards less enviable than it had formerly 
been. 

Pale and dispirited, removed from all society congenial 
to her wishes and feelings, her situation was not to be 
envied ; but ere twelve months had elapsed, the scene 
at Marilius looked more cheerful; old grievances were 
forgotten ; the dragoraan was recalled to his situation, 
and “ the clouds of displeasure no longer sat heavy on 
the brow.” 

The desire of some travellers to sce the inmate of 
Marilius has been so strong as to induce them to brave 
the danger of a repulse. A German baron, famed for 
his knowledge of horses, in which he prided himself 
much, begged the honour of an interview ; her ladyship 
only replied by ordering the groom to lead out her stud 





of horses for his inspection. An unfortunate quarrel 
with an eminent English traveller, who spent some weeks 
at her house, is assigned, and perhaps justly, as the cause 
of her closing her doors against her countrymen. His 
opinion respecting her present habits of life was too un- 
guardedly expressed after he had quitted her residence ; 
and his satirical observations, finding their way to Eng- 
land, and being thence communicated to Marilius, de- 
termined its owner to admit no more of her injudicious 
countrymen, 

Her residence in this country was entirely the effect 
of accident : the vessel in which she sailed, being ship- 
wrecked on the coast, she was so much struck with the 
beauty of the country and climate, as to resolve to make 
it her residence. Had she foreseen that a few years would 
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CARNE’S LETTERS FROM THE EAST 





rob her of her hardihood of body and daring of mind, 
and confine her, nervous and dispirited, to the solitude 
of Marilius, she surely would never have made it her 
place of refuge. What resting-place can such a spot be 
for her powerful mind, that once took part in the highest 
councils of the state, during her residence with her un- 
cle, and exercised, it is said, no small influence on the 
destinies of Europe? It was perhaps the total change 
in her situation caused by the death of that great minis- 
ter; the passing from his society and confidence to that 
of other spirits, who assimilated but little with her own 
masculine and capricious mind; and also her not being 
on cordial terms with many of the members of her fami- 
ly, joined to her passion for enterprise and travel, that 
led her altogether to withdraw from a world whose 
smiles were now in part changed into coldness and in- 
difference. On much of the society in which she then 
mingled, comprising the most talented and elevated cha- 
racters of the day, she sometimes takes pleasure in 
dwelling, in terms either of keen satire or of unqualified 
eulogy. Her eloquence in conversation is considerable, 
when she is animated by the subject, though her voice 
is neither very melodious nor feminine; and when roused, 
which is but rare, to anger, it may be said (in the East- 
ern expression) that “ her wrath is terrible.” 

An Englishman whom we knew at Beirout, was for- 
tunate enough to obtain an interview, on account of his 
being intimate with a rich Turk, who had long been a 
friend and visiter of her ladyship. The Turk wrote to 
request the honour, and it was immediately granted. 
The Englishman returned to Beirout the next day, per- 
fectly delighted. He had arrived at Marilius in the even- 
ing, and was served with supper by the numerous retinue, 
according to the English style, with a table, knives, forks, 
&c. His turban was arranged by the major domo in 
the Mameluke style, and about eleven at night he was 
intreduced to her ladyship. She was reclining on a sofa, 
extremely well but plainly dressed in the Turkish fashion, 
with a red shaw! turban on her head, slippers on her 
feet, a handsome sash round her waist, over which was 
a loose robe. 

She conversed very affably, particularly on the state 
of the country, filled at this time with discord and blood- 
shed by the war between the two pashas. She spoke of 
it in terms of apprehension and uneasiness, and dis- 
suaded him strongly from prosecuting his journey to the 
Syrian capital, and expressed her belief that the Turkish 
empire was hastening rapidly to destruction; but gave, 
or procured him, however, letters for the Pasha of Da- 
mascus, which were afterwards of the highest service to 
him. 

Few prospects can be more lonely and melancholy 
than the one before her, of passing the remainder of her 
life, and closing it, in a country perpetually torn by 
tumults, plunders, and deeds of cruelty, with not a friend 
to confide in, not one bosom of affection to lean on for 
comfort or sympathy. Of all the ordinances of the 
Christian religion, an inhabitant of this country is of 
course obliged to live entirely destitute. In her conversa- 
tion with the Englishman, she discovered the most in- 
timate knowledge of the various governments of the East, 
and of their wayward policy. 

The interview lasted several hours ; the latter part of 
it, however, was a mute one on the part of the visiter, 
for the conversation happened to turn on the policy of 
England, as directed by her idolised uncle. She in- 
stantly drew, with enthusiasm, a vivid and beautiful pic- 
ture of that individual, such a one as it was impossible 
to wish to interrupt. Start but this subject, indeed, in 
her company, and you may fold your arms, and sit in a 
posture of fixed attention for a couple of hours, while a 
torrent of eloquence portrays the designs, the powers, 
and virtues of that exalted spirit. The greater part of 
her long night, as she never retires to rest till five in the 
morning, is occupied with reading, or with her numerous 
correspondence ; for like all recluses, though cut off from 
the world, its news is still dear to her. Even in the in- 
telligence and petty events of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, she often takes a lively interest. 

Like Christina of Sweden, conscious of the powerful 
resources of her own mind, she looks on the scenes of 

past gaiety or dignity with little regret; and regards 
with the same disdain the manners and tastes of most 
of her own sex, whom she considers as in a too de- 
pendent, weak, and unimportant cundition of society. 
Few of them, indeed, possess her strength of nerve, or 





capacity of enduring fatigue : an admirable horse-woman 
herself, it was long before she could persuade her Eng- 
lish companion to ride d l’amazon, though she assured 
her, if she did not, she would quickly break her neck in 
the rugged mountain paths. This nearly chanced to be 
the case one day. Miss ———— narrowly escaped being 
thrown over a precipice, and ever since conforms to the 
Eastern fashion. An Arab chief, who, during one of 
her journeys through the desert, pursued her with his 
party for fifteen hours, with scarcely any halt, could not 
overtake her. The quarrel being afterwards made up 
between this tribe and the one that conducted Lady 8. 
in a subsequent journey, they again encountered in the 
desert: her ladyship instantly rode up to the sheik, and 
demanded in an authoritative tone, how he dared pursue 
her on the former occasion, or presume to think of taking 
her. The Arab chief replied, that he well knew her 


expected to have obtained a Jarge ransom, but that her 
speed had entirely disappointed him. 

On one of the days of her residence at Palmyra, she 
gave a kind of féte to the Bedouins. The great sheik, 
with his tribe of Palmyrene Arabs, constantly resides at 
the ruin: their habitations are fixed near the great tem- 


ners, and their young women are remarkable above all 
the other tribes for their beauty. 
and the youth of both sexes, dressed in their gayest 
habiliments, were seated in rows on the fragments of the 
pillars, friezes, and other ruins with which the ground 
was covered. Her ladyship, in her Eastern dress, walked 
among them, addressed them with the utmost affability, 
and ordered a dollar to be given to each. As she stood, 
with all that Arab array, amidst the columns of the 
great temple of the sun, the sight was picturesque and 
imposing ; and the Bedouins hailed her, with the utmost 


and, in their enthusiasm, would have proceeded to confer 
more decided marks of sovereignty ; but they were de- 
clined. ‘They speak of her now with the utmost vene- 
ration and respect. 
her bounty, one which, out of regard for her countrymen, 
she might well have spared. The great sheik received 
from her a paper, in her handwriting, in which she di- 


ler who visits the ruin. The sheik never fails to enforce 
this counsel, and displays the paper, with the addition, 
that the great lady, the queen, said that the English 
travellers were rich, and that they ought to pay well for 
the privilege of seeing Palmyra. ‘This enormous tax, 


to leave Syria without seeing the finest ruin in the world. 
One, indeed, of no small eminence, absolutely refused 
to pay it, telling the sheik, who drew the mandate from 
his bosom, that the great lady had no right whatever 
over his purse, and that she showed little wisdom in 
leaving such a mandate in his hands. He passed four 
days at Palmyra, and would have left it as wise as he 
came, if he had not made 2 compromise with the chief, 
and consented to pay half the sum. ‘The Arabs, though 
they would not personally injure him, did not suffer him 
to leave the hut, and at last placed some wood and fag- 
gots round the walls, and, setting them on fire, filled the 
habitation of the traveller with such clouds of smoke, 
that he could neither breathe nor see, and was obliged 
to give way. This injudicious and needless written 
mandate from the noble visiter to the chief, will, no doubt, 


tions ; and travellers for centuries to come will be doomed 
to see the ominous scroll produced, and the thousand 
piasters demanded, with the comment that it was given 
to their forefathers by the great lady from beyond the sea. 

The old Arab soothsayer, or magician, who sometimes 
visits Marilius, is a singular being ; his appearance, with 
his long beard and solemn and venerable aspect, being 
rather equivocal. He either deludes himself or his 
patroness, perhaps both, for his prophecies of oriental 
grandeur and dominion have, not seldom, been willingly 
received. There is little doubt that her restless and ro- 
mantic mind at times dwelt with pleasure on the idea of 
a power to be established in the East, of which she was 


equal glory to that of Zenobia who defended Palmyra. 
The Arab soothsayer has obtained considerable fame by 





his prophecy of the destruction of Aleppo by an earth- 


rank, and that had he made so illustrious a prisoner, he | 


ple; they are very well disposed, and civil in their man- | 


It was a lovely day, | 


enthusiasm, queen of Palmyra, queen of the Desert! | 


They also retain another mark of | 


rects him to demand a thousand piasters of every travel- | 


which it is impossible to escape, causes several travellers | 


be handed down from sheik to sheik for many genera- | 


to be the mistress :—a large fleet was to come from afar | 
to aid this conquest, and her sceptre was to wave with | 
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quake, twelve months before it took place. The par- 
ticulars of this prophecy, and the very words in which 
it was couched, have appeared in a religious publication 
a few months ago: they were very emphatic, and full 
of denunciations of wrath and terror, and struck a mis- 
sionary who was at Aleppo at the time with all the force 
of truth. But superstition is the frequent weakness of 
| powerful minds ; the two first literary characters of the 
| present day believing, it is said, in second sight. But 
| the belief in nativities, or the influence of the stars, 
| which is a prominent part of the creed of the noble 
owner of Marilius, is, perhaps, still more precarious and 
| unsatisfactory. Yet this research is pursued with eager 
| interest and curiosity, and fills up many a solitary hour 
| both by day and night. The particular star under whose 
| influence some of her friends have been born has been 
| enquired after with avidity, and one who filled at that 
| time a high diplomatic situation in the East at a con- 
| siderable distance, told me he was entreated by letter to 
| communicate what star chanced to preside over his birth. 
| The tranquil and elevated site of Marilius, once a 
monastery, but now converted into a handsome dwelling, 
| is to be envied on a bright and beautiful night, such an 
| one as is so often beheld in the East; the heavenly 
| 

| 

| 





bodies, shining with excessive brilliancy, appear almost 
| the only living and awakening objects around. No hu- 
man habitation is nigh; the plain and town of Sidon 
| are at a distance below, and no footstep dares approach 
the spot, except sent on a special embassy or communi- 
cation, Indeed, three and twenty Arab servants, almost 
wholly men, are a retinue too formidable to be trifled 
with; and with the numerous stud of blood Arabian 
| horses, might form an escort fit for a pasha. These 
horses have either been purchased or sent as presents by 
the Arab chiefs : a present not unprofitable to the owner, 
as the Bedouin who brings the courser is rewarded with 
a douceur of a thousand piasters, The generosity, in- 
deed, of Lady H.S. knows no bounds, and is prodi- 
giously admired by the Arabs, among whom it is con- 
| sidered a cardinal virtue. Extremely abstemious in her 
own habits, with a little tea and dry bread for breakfast, 
and some soup, with (the furthest that her luxury ex- 
tends) a boiled chicken for dinner, the residence contains 
a store of the choicest wines and delicacies for her visit- 
ers. With the Arab sheik she sips coffee and smokes a 
| pipe, seated on the carpet, and converses with oriental 
| animation. ‘The rich arms that are at times sent as 
| presents to the various chiefs, are most acceptable to 
| them; they prefer those of England to their own manu- 
| facture, but they look cold on them, except they are em- 
bossed in gold or silver, Large chests, full of English 
| pistols and other arms, richly ornamented, are sometimes 
sent to Marilius; one was waiting shipment at Alexan- 
dria a few months before for the same place, and was to 
be accompanied by a collection of tea-cups and saucers 
from that port, as the old stock was nearly exhausted. 
| As may be imagined, Lady H. 8. is not very popular 
with the few European ladies settled in the East. One 
of them, a resident at Sidon, asserted that those peculiar 
manners and habits would lose half their charm to their 
possessor, if they ceased to excite notoriety. That she 
| chanced to reside once for some weeks in the same house 
with her ladyship; and never manifesting the slightest 
curiosity or interest respecting her, the former became 
| uneasy and displeased, and made many and pointed en- 
| qguiries who the stranger was. This was a French- 
woman’s tale, prompted a little, perhaps, by envy, though 
this is the last passion the life of the noble recluse need 
excite in the bosom of a pretty woman. Indeed, the 
softer sex are seldom welcome visiters at the residence, 
When a nobleman and his lady, during their Eastern 
travels, went there in the expectation of being gratified 
with an interview with its illustrious tenant, they found 
she had flown a few hours before their arrival, on one of 
her Arab coursers, leaving orders with the housekeeper 
to receive the visiters with the most attentive hospitality. 
| Yet the door that is often closed to the rich and curi- 
ous, is ever open to the poor and distressed. It would 
fill many pages to detail every generous and noble action 
of the recluse. ‘I'he sick are furnished with medicine, 
and the poor and wretched of the neighbourhood are 
never sent empty away. 
| If it be asked if the Orientals have derived any benefit 


| from the residence of her ladyship among them, in point 
of information, or manners, &c., it may be replied in the 
negative. It was said at one time she was engaged in 
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instructing and civilising a tribe of Sitinlads and ‘that 
these children of the sun were making rapid improve- 
ments, 


ion for gold and the hand that bestows it bountifully, 


these Syrians are equal to any of their fellow creatures ; | 


but in all other respects they are, and will be, as the 
prophecy was spoken of them, “a wild and reckless 
people, and artful as the father of lies.” The prince of 
the Druses received a bible with thanks from a missionary 
whe visited him, and a few days after sent a body of his 
troops to plunder one or two Greek monasteries. 


by at least six or seven different creeds of Christianity, | 
besides the Mussulinan and the Druse, 
were it etherwise, Marilius would soon be inundated by 
‘Turkish santons, or imauns, Maronite, Greek, or Arme- 
nian priests. ‘The missionaries have tried of late to en- 
gage her powerful countenance in their cause, but in 
vain. Of the cause of the unhappy Greeks she is a 
warin and decided supporter; and, more than once, she 
has stepped in between lawless oppression and those who | 
about to become its victims. Long will the Eng- | 
lish name receive additional veneration in the East on 
her account; and were the gates of Marilius but thrown 


were 


In the science of flattery, and a rooted venera- | 


Per- | 


fectly telerant in her religious sentiments, and surrounded | 


her ladyship | 
shows ne marked preference for one more than another; | 


| be admitted into paradise by ‘the law of the koran that 
bars the gates against the tender sex: he would probably 
answer, after stroking his beard and looking dignitied, 
“that the prophet who made the law, had power, on a 
particular occasion, to break it;”’ or, as the governor of 
Beirout said to us, that “ we should all be true believers 
together by and by.” 

The village of Antoura, where she resided for some 
time on her first arrival in the country, is finely situated, 
with its convent, on the declivity of Mount Lebanon, 
and, from its situation, must be remarkably healthy. 
The celebrated Wortley Montagu resided here during 
a visit he made to this country, and was delighted with 
the situation ; although the object of his stay here was 
neither a laudable nor honourable one. His beautiful 
mother would have smiled at sight of the situation of 
Marilius, and wondered what could make such a resi- 
dence agreeable, “sans societé, sans l'amour.” There 
| is indeed scarcely a parallel to be found of a retirement 
like this of Lady S. There have been a few women, 
| and of talent, who have surrendered the manners and 
agremens of their own sex, but have cultivated assidu- 
ously the superior society, as they called it, of the other ; 
| and some, who have rushed to religious seclusion, have 

found their recompense in the enthusiasm they have 


open to the reception of her countrymen, it would be | cherished there, and in the brilliant hopes it has inspired ; 


the most luxurious resting-place, and her influence the | 
, in the land of the East. Yet the strict 
though unfelt by the stronger, 
Two young ladies 


surest safeguard 
etiquette preserved there, 
falls not so lightly on the gentler sex. 
were invited, from a former friendship to the father, who | 
was an English gentleman, to spend a few weeks at | 
Marilius. delighted at the thoughts of so 
rare a privilege, and set out with anxious hearts, Their 
reception was most kind and friendly, and the first few 
days passed gaily away ; but ungifted with the peculiar 
resources of their hostess, the hours soon began to move | 
No amusements, no change of scene, often no 
sound but the wind moaning through the few trees on 
the summit of the hill. During the greater part of the 
day, the only faces they saw were Arab ones; at night, 
and not till then, they were admitted to an interview 
with her ladyship, seated a la T'urque, in her Mameluke 
dress, who conversed with perfect good humour, and 
ridiculed them sometimes for their effeminacies and weak- 
nesses. ‘hey were not able to ride the mettled Arab 
coursers through mountain roads and passes, over which, 
without a skilful hand, a lady unaccustomed to the coun- 
try might well break her neck. When any illustrious 
‘Turk or Arab showed his bearded face and turbaned | 
head before the door, the two visiters, so far from having | 
their curiosity indulged with an interview, were bidden 
to confine themselves closely to their chamber, and not 
to look through the window lest the follower of the | 
prophet might catch a glimpse of their features, and the | 
strict etiquette of the place be thus violated; and they 
left it, as they told us after their return, with feelings 
like those of a nun leaving the walls of her monastery. | 
The other residence of Lady 8. is called Mar Abbas, 
and is situated further in the interior, and during the 
winter is a preferable situation to the one near Sidon, 
and has more wood to shelter it. When any infectious 
disorder prevails on the coast, she always retires there. 
At Jerusalem she lodged in the catholic convent; and 
visited the Dead Sea and the valley of the Jordan with | 
a strong guard of Arabs. At the lake of Tiberias, the | 
rich old Jew, in whose house we lodged, told us her | 
iadyship was the only native of England whom his roof | 
had received before: he spoke of her in high terms of | 
admiration. She spent several days at the lake, to use | 
the celebrated warm baths, about a mile from the town; 
and the natives beheld with astonishment her progress | 
along the shores on her beautiful Arab charger, which | 
she managed with the utmost skill. Had she lived in 
the Cays of chivalry, the East had heard the fame of | 
more than one Clorinda. “ What is your strength of | 
arm or nerve ?” said she to a young lady of my acquaint- 
ance, who visited her: “could they brave the burning 
heats and fatigues of the Desert, as mine have done ?” 
It is strange her exploring spirit has never carried her 
to Mecca; as it is doubtful if the Turks, in the excess 
of their respect, would refuse her entrance, or venture to 
put their law in force, of decapitating the infidel who 
trespasses upon the sacred territory. It would bea cruel 
and posing question to put to a Turk or Arab of the 
neighbourhood, whether the « noble lady” could possibly 


They were 


heavily. 








excluded ; 


but here, with no food for vanity, amidst unlettered and 
mindless pashas and sheiks only—cut off from the civil- 
ised world—the spirit must be powerful that can exult 
in such a path, and continue in it to the last in tranquil- 
lity, and without a sigh or regret! 
-—fs-— 
LETTER XXII. 

The author's distressing voyage in an open boat—Arrives off 
Cyprus—Port of Larnica—The European consuls—Excesses 
committed in Cyprus—The consul prepares to defend his house 
—A Greek constrained to embrace Islamism—Tragical situa- 
tion of a Greek family—Visit to the interior of the island— 
Cytherean groves, and village of Cytherea—Monastery of St. 
Chrysostom—Castle in ruin—The author received nt Nicosia 
by Archbishop Cyprian—Affecting anecdote of this prelate— 
Mosque of Nicosia; the imaun expounding the koran—The 
governor's palace—Cruel execution of the principal Greek in- 
habitants—Boast of a Sclavonian soldier—Women of Cyprus 
--Audieuce of the governor--His violence in discourse—Visit 
paid toa general of the Egyptians—Image of the Virgin in 
the Greek convent—The author's farewell to the ill-fated Cy- 
prian—Massacre of the archbishop and his chief clergy. 
Having resolved to take a passage to Cyprus, we set 

sail on a fine afternoon from Beirout in a small boat, 

crowded with passengers, reckoning only on a passage 
of twenty-four hours. Four nights and five days passed 

over us in this wretched boat, which had no cabin but a 

dark hole sufficient for one person to drag himself into, 

and the space without was crammed with bales of mer- 
chandise. The weather was very hot, our water fell 
short, and the distress of the poor passengers, among 


whom were many women and children, was dreadful. 


We were becalmed at last off a desolate part of the 


| island, and two or three of the crew were sent on shore 


for some water, and in a few hours returned with a plen- 
tiful supply. The joy of the people on board was ex- 
cessive, and they drank the water tumultuously, as if they 
were never to drink again; those who were unable to 
rise lifting up their heads with rapture, while the stream 
was poured into their lips by others. 

On the fifth day we entered the port of Larnica, and 
proceeded to the house of the consul for England, M. 
Vondiziani, a Greek, to whom we had letters of intro- 
duction. This friendly and amiable man made his house 
quite a home to us: he was a widower, had five sweet 
children, and was perfectly domestic in his habits; he 
allotted us apartments commanding extensive views of 
the country, where we were served with breakfast in the 
English style, and his table was covered with a variety 
of dishes at mid-day and at eight in the evening. 

The country around Larnica is perfectly naked and 
rugged, and the climate sultry and unwholesome. The 
consuls for the different European nations reside here, 
and their houses are fitted up in good style. With the 
exception of some patches of verdure in what are called 
the gardens of some of the houses, the territory around 
is destitute of shade, and the ground parched with heat. 
In the apartments of the consul’s house, the sun was 
but for several hours in the day the heat in 
the streets was insupportable. 

The island was at this time in a state of deceitful 


— —. 


tranquillity ; the massacres of the Greeks were for a 
while partially suspended, only to be renewed with 
greater fury. At the consul’s table each day appeared 
an unfortunate Greek family, who resided in his house, 
and received from him the utmost kindness. It consisted 
of a widow in the prime of life, her eldest son, a fine 
young man, and two or three children. The father, who 
was a rich Greek boyar, had been murdered, and all his 
eflects confiscated. This poor lady was most anxious 
for every detail of the war, and to know if the English 
would assist her oppressed country. 

The governor of the island was a brutal and savage 
character; and the Greek monks trembled at his threats 
to destroy and ransack their monasteries. The fathers 
were most unfortunately situated in this war: timid 
from their habits, they saw only certain destruction in 
store; or else girded on a sword and joined the ranks, 
in which they cut but a sorry figure. Several priests 
had been slain a short time before our arrival; and one 
evening, while sitting quietly in the consul’s parlour, an 
unhappy Greek was shot at the door, while passing along, 
by a Turkish soldier. 

The island having been placed under the Pasha of 
Egypt’s protection, he sent a body of soldiers to defend 
it; who not long after mutinied for want of pay. They 
resolved, about two thousand in number, to march to 
Larnica, seize on some vessels, and embark for Egypt. 
The intelligence reached us at Larnica on the evening 
of their approach: the greatest consternation instantly 
prevailed; the Austrian consul shipped off his most 
valuable effects, and went on board with his family. As 
the troops would arrive in the night, a general scene of 
pillage and tumult was likely to take place. The consul 
was most alarmed for his children, two or three of whom 
were pretty girls ; and having mustered all the arms and 
domestics in the upper apartment, whose windows fronted 
the street, we took post there before dark, assured that 
the Turks would not stand more than one volley from a 
defensive position like this; and Mons. V.’s little gar- 
rison, mustering more than a dozen people well armed, 
made no contemptible appearance. 

Report said the mutineers were only a few miles from 
the town: the women were dreadfully alarmed; but 
hour after hour passed away quietly, and we found in 
the morning that they had altered their course, and gone 
to Famagousta. A few stragglers only arrived, one of 
whom was shot in a quarrél by his comrade the same 
evening. At the latter town’ they committed several ex- 
cesses, but were quieted at last by the interference of 
their commander, and promises of pay. 

In the course of the revolution, several of the Greeks, 
to save their lives, had become Mahomedans; among 
these was a rich merchant: this man we frequently met, 
and he invited us to visit him. He was asmooth, good- 
looking, and corpulent Greek, and confessed it was to 
save his head only that he had apostatised. It was now 
the fast of Ramadan, and he bitterly exclaimed against 
the koran, and its absurd laws, which compelled him to 
fast from one sunset to the next, and this agreed dread- 
fully with his habit of body. « Sixty-three times a day,” 
said he, * have I been obliged to prostrate mvself to- 
wards Mecca, and touch the ground with my forehead ;” 
which could have been no easy matter, from his extreme 
corpulence. He cursed the prophet and his paradise 
too. “I must put myself to torment,” said the Greek, 
“for what I care nothing about: and what are all his 
bowers and pleasures to me, while I am famishing ?” 
Besides, the faithful had their eyes sharply upon him, 
and he was obliged to model his subtle face into a so- 
lemn and reverential expression, and keep from other 
indulgences, which mortified him more than the loss of 
the good cheer, for, from his own account, he was a 
thorough profligate. 

Another Greek family were placed in a rather more 
tragical situation at Larnica. A certain time was allot- 
ted them to decide whether to embrace Islamism or die ; 
the husband leaned to the former alternative, and strove 
to persuade all his family; but the wife was firmly re- 
solved to adhere to the faith of her fathers, and, like 
many other Greek women in this warfare, showed a he- 
roism, of which the men are too often destitute: the 
time allotted was not yet expired. 

Cyprus, from its vicinity to the Egyptian power, the 
cutting off of nearly all the rich and distinguished 
Greeks, and the want of spirit im the remainder, was 
more unfortunately situated than the rest of the Greek 
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islands ; and yielded without resistance to the cruelties 
of its oppressors. The military force at this time dis- 
persed over so large a space was weak; and had a 
body of resolute Greeks effected a landing in any part, 
the island would probably have been free, at least for a 
time. 

It was sad to see this large and beautiful island so 
desolate and ra’ *ged ; chateaus and their rich gardens 
laid waste and deserted, and their surviving possessors 
dependent on others for shelter and support ; women, 
bred up in luxury, deprived of their husbands and pa- 
rents; and the sons of nobles imploring refuge from 
strangers. J.arge domains of land could be bought for 
a trifle; and a chateau, with a garden, together with a 
small village on the domain, and an extensive tract of 
land, were offered for a few hundred pounds, 


We left Larnica on a fine evening, on a tour into the 
interior of the island. The consul caused his secretary 
and one of his servants to accompany us; so that, with 


the janissary and hir.servant, we formed a party of nine. | 


The Turk was a. sllow of humour and good nature, 
and, unlike these gyards in general, accommodated him- 
self entirely to our Movements. 

In about two hours, after traveling over a parched 
plain, we came to a fine fountain, with some trees, and 
stopped for a short time; and towards evening arrived 
at a hamlet of Greek peasants, and took up our lodging 
in a neat cottage. The fare the good people provided, 
with some additions from Larnica, furnished an excel- 
lent supper. The horses being ready to start soon after 
daybreak, we took a simple yet luxurious breakfast in 
the court, and which, from its being so speedily pro- 
vided, we often adopted afterwards: the new milk from 
the cow being placed over the fire, and a quantity of 
coffee thrown into it, made a repast in a few minutes, 
with a crust of bread, fit for an epicure. 

The day was exceedingly beautiful ; every day, in- 
deed, was alike, and the atmosphere was so pure, that 
the outline of each mountain in the horizon, however 
distant, was traced with perfect distinctness. ‘The way 
led over a plain, more verdant, however, than the one 


traversed the day before ; and in a few hours we came | 
to a deserted chateau, that had belonged to a wealthy | according t» her wish in her last moments. 


old it for a trifle, and an Englishman might have en- 
joyed it in perfect safety. 

In the evening we visited the greater part of the scat- 
tered village: one seldom sees a more inviting and at- 
tractive spot; and we ascended, about sunset, one of 


when we had gained the top; yet we had a fine view of 
the sea, the coast beneath, and the hich chores of Cara- 
mania on the opposite side, but it soon me indis- 
tinct, and we had to find our way back nearly in dark- 
ness. The descent over the rocks was very annoying, 
and we regained the priest’s home with no little plea- 
sure, and being parched with heat, had the table placed 
in the garden beneath the orange and lemon trees, and 
plucking the fresh fruit, drank insatiably of eycellent 
lemonade. To lie down to sleep beneath the deep Yoliage 
was a luxury; and the perfume was wafted by thé cool 
night breeze around us. 

We took leave of our host next morning, who, if 
subsequent accounts are correct, possessed not his sweet 
garden and cottage much longer, but was soon after 
| numbered with his murdered countrymen. Ascending 

the mountains, the path soon became wild and rocky ; 
and in a few hours we beheld the monastery of Chry- 
sostom on the declivity above, and wound up a steep 
ascent to it. It is overhung on three sides by lofty 
mountains, and looks down in front on an extensive 
plain, in the midst of which is the city of Nicosia. The 
convent is very ancient, and contains about a dozen 
| Greek monks ; whose larder did not appear to be very 
well provided, as we soon found to our cost. ‘They had 
abundance of room and solitude, and could inhabit only 
a part of their edifice. The church is paved with mar- 
ble, and the walls adorned with the usual daubings of 
Greek saints, male and female, who must be all of one 
family, from their marvellous likeness to each other. 

Whatever might have been the former reputation of 
| the convent, it is little resorted to now, and its finances 
| are probably very low. It was founded by a rich Cypriot 
lady, some centuries ago; and beneath. the portico of the 
| church is her tomb, over which a lamp was kept always 
| burning. ‘Two slaves, or domestics, to whom their mis- 
tress was strongly attached, are laid in the same tomb, 
It is a wild 





Greek gentleman. It afforded a melancholy and affect- | and tranquil spot to be buried in, where the mountain 


ing scene, 
niture destroyed or plundered. ‘Through the small and | 
rich garden ran a beautiful stream: we sat on its banks | 


beneath the shade of the trees, and partook of some re- | 


freshment brought by a peasant, whom we found in the | 
huuse, and who belonged probably to a village not far | 
distant. ‘The windows of the house looked over a spa- | 
cious plain in front, and a range of fine mountains on | 
the right. The owner had red Mey urdered by the Turks; 
and his widow and children, some of whom were very | 
young, were driven out to misery and dependence. 

Leaving this spot, we traveled over the plain beneath | 
a sultry sun, and saw with joy the rich and deep groves | 
of Cytherea at a distance, which soon aflorded a wel- 
come shade. We proceeded to the house of a Greek | 
priest, and, ascending a long flight of steps, entered the 
garden, into which the dwelling opened. It was a sweet 
and retired place, full of orange and lemon trees; the 
fruit of the latter hung in quantities, and of an enor- 
mous size. The father seemed well pleased with our 
visit, and killed, not a fatted calf or kid, but a goat, 
which, being made into soup, and two or three sorts of 
dishes, was served up in the corridor. This good man 
rm a wife and family, and seemed to live in much com- 

ort. 

The village of Cytherea consists of detached cottages, 
each having its garden and rivulet; for so great is the 
abundance of streams around this spot, that they appear 
to flow close to every dwelling. The groves are chiefly 
of mulberry, orange, and lemon trees, and a quantity of | 
silk is produced here. Next to the gardens, the chief 
attraction around this spot is the picturesque and irregu- 
lar chain of mountains that rises above and around it, 
the waving and rocky outline of which is beautifal. 
Not far from the fathers was the handsome dwelling of 
a Greek boyar, the coolness of whose garden and rush- 
ing stream almost invited us to become purchasers, and 
settle in this place, where the climate is healthy, and 
free from the scorching heats of the coast. The pos- 
sessor of this mansion had been beheaded a short time 
before, and it was left desolate: the Turks would have 








| thank their lady-foundress. 


The chambers were all empty, and the fur- | winds breathe fresh over her grave. 


In the garden of the monastery are cypress trees of 
immense size and beauty, exceeding all we ever beheld; 
and a fountain breaks away, and descends over the rocks 
into the plain beneath. These monks lead a cheerless 
life, being under a vow of poverty and chastity, besides 
other severe rules; for which they have, probably, to 
On the brink of a steep 
mountain, that rises to a great height over the convent, 
are the colossal ruins of a castle, whose position must 
have been almost invulnerable. It was built as a place 
of defence against the oppressions of the knights tem- 
plars, at the time they possessed the island. A long, 


steep, and most toilsome path leads up to it; but the | 


prospect from the summit, as well as the remains them- 
selves, amply repay the trouble. A number of small 
and ruinous chambers, and massive walls, spread over 
the face of these craggy rocks, have a singular eflect ; 


and the view extends over the greater part of the island, | 


the immense plain that intersects it, and its mountain 
border, with the coast below, and the sea and shores of 
Asia beyond. 

On returning to the convent, the good fathers, who 


never eat flesh themselves, soon after introduced differ- , 


ent parts of a goat for our dinner; but he must have 
been some venerable attendant on the convent, or else 
bound under the same laws of self-denial, for it was im- 
possible to partake of a single morsel, and we bade the 
monk make us rid of it. However, he produced some 
excellent honey, for which Cyprus is famous, as well as 
for its wines. 

In the evening we rode down the mountain and over 
the plain, entering the gates of Nicosia before sunset. 
Having sent a letter of introduction to the Greek arch- | 
bishop of the island, he immediately provided an excel | 
lent house and garden for our residence, and after dark 
honoured us with a visit. Cyprian, so cruelly murdered 
not long after our departure, was a fine and dignified 
looking man. He came to accompany us to supper | 
at his palace; for which we soon after set out, lighted | 
by a number of torches. ‘The archbishop walked at the 


the mountains to the west. The light was nearly faded 


| of the houses and streets being more 


| of most other oriental towns. 


| head, and his priests followed in order, according to cheir 
| dignity. His table was sumptuously spread, and the 
| cookery exquisite; the Cyprus wine of the oldest quali- 
|ty. Every morning he sent us breakfast in the English 

style, which was served by his domestics; at mid-day we 
| dined at the palace; and every evening he came to con- 
verse for an hour, and then conducted us to his home, 
| in procession, as before, to sup and spend the evening. 
| His kindness and attentions were excessive, at the very 
time that he was labouring under constant alarm and 
agitation of mind. 

What situation could be more affecting and distress- 
ing? Chosen to his high office by the Porte, as well as 
by his people, he formerly possessed great temporal in- 
| fluence in the island, even beyond that of the governor, 
| till the breaking out of the revolution caused it to be 
taken from him. For some time, he had been compelled 
to look on the massacres of his countrymen and the 
plunder of their property, and stifle every expression of 
feeling. The oppressed and menaced Greeks often 
sought him for refuge; but, watched vigilantly by the 
Turkish authorities, he dared not afford protection to 
} any, save by his private charities, for which he had num- 
But now affairs were assuming a darker 


berless objects. 
and more threatening aspect, as it regarded his own 
safety: he had been frequently insulted by the Turkish 
| soldiers; the governor had spoken in abusive terms of 
lhim. «My death is not far distant,” said Cyprian to us; 
“TI know they only wait for an opportunity to despatch 
me !”—and this was very evident. 

One evening as we sat at supper, he was called out by 
one of his attendants respecting a message from the go- 
vernor. We accompanied him to another apartment, 
where the soldier waited, who spoke in the most insult- 
ing terms: the calmness of the archbishop forsook him, 
and he replied with great warmth, refusing to obey the 
message. The soldier departed, and we returned to the 
table, but its harmony was completely destroyed. The 
ecclesiastics looked pale and terrified, and Cyprian sought 


by every effort to encourage them: he was deeply agi- 
tated and affected; but his fine features were lighted up 
with a noble energy, as he dwelt on the cruelties of their 
oppressors, and protested his determination no longer to 
submit to such aggravated insults, at the same time that 
he warned his hearers to prepare for the worst. 

No one interrupted him, for it seemed like the fare- 
well address of this excellent pastor to his trembling 
people; who felt, no doubt, that when the high and 
noble spirit that had guarded and consoled them, took 
its flight, they would fall a helpless prey into the hands 
of their enemies. The lamp-light, falling on the group 
of listening ecclesiastics, and on the remarkably fine 
countenance of their leader, whose long white beard de- 
scended nearly to his girdie, rendered this a scene not 
easily to be forgotten. It grew late, and we waited with 
anxiety the return of the soldier, who would probably 
bring a fiercer message from that wretch the governor ; 
but, to the satisfaction of all, he returned no more. 

Highly eminent for his learning and piety, as well as 
for his unshaken fortitude, Cyprian was the last rallying 
point of the wretched Greeks; and his frequent remon- 
strances and reproaches had rendered him very obnox- 
ious to the Turkish authorities. He often shed tears 
when he spoke to us of the slaughter of his countrymen. 
We asked him why, in the midst of such dangers, he 
did not seek his own safety, and leave the island; but 
he declared he would remain to afford his people all the 
protection in his power to the last, and would perish 
with them. 

The garden attached to the residence afforded a very 


pleasing walk amidst the burning heat of the day ; 


having plenty of shade, and fountains. ‘The climate of 
Nicosia, from its situation in a wide and flat plain, is op- 
pressively hot, and it was scarcely possible to walk in 
the streets in the middle of the day. ‘The construction 
Venetian than 
Turkish, the city does not enjoy the shade and coolness 
It is surrounded by a 
very strong wall, in which are three handsoine gates. 
We went one day, by the governor’s permission to 
visit the large and splendid mosque of the city, and 
were attended by a fierce and brutal Sclavonian soidier, 
who had been the executioner of the unfortunate Greek 
nobles, in the great square, a short time before. This 
mosque was formerly the Christian church of St. So- 
phia; it was built by the Venetians in the Gothic style, 
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and consists of three aisles, formed by lofty pillars of 
marble. Around are the tombs of princes, of knights 
templars, and Venetian nobles. Every vestige of the 
Christian worship was destroyed when the Turks storm- 
ed the city in the fifteenth century ; but it has been im- 
possible to give it the air of a mosque. The imaun’s 
pulpit is erected where once, probably, stood the altar, 
and the walls are covered with inscriptions from the 
koran, in large letters of gold: the pavement is of mar- 
ble. At the time we visited it, the imaun was seated a 
few steps above the floor, on which sat a circle of ‘Turk- 
ish gentlemen, each with the koran in his hand, to 
whom he was expounding with much earnestness, and 
they listened very attentively. 

This noble editice conveys an impressive idea of 
earthly vicissitudes. The ancient kings of Cyprus were 
crowned within its walls, where also their ashes were 
laid: the warriors of the Temple have their tombs here, 
and many a haughty Venetian senator; but now the 
Turk tramples on their ashes, and invokes the prophet 
over the graves of those who shed their blood in defiance 





of his name. 

It is difficult to form an idea of the population of the 
town at present,—so many of the Greeks have fled or been 
sacrificed, or keep concealed in their houses, 

We went to the palace to have an audience of the 
governor: he was absent in the country, but his chief 
oflicer, a young and handsome man, received us with 
great politeness. Some of the apartments of the palace 
were very elegantly furnished, with a double row of 
windows on three sides of the walls, for the admission 
of air. Refreshments were served, and the Turk as- 
sured us of perfect sufety in traveling to any part of the 
island, and requested, that, if we wanted any thing, we 
would make it known to him. The palace stands in 
the great square, in the midst of which is a beautiful 
fountain: it was here that the cruel execution tovk 
place, of the Greek nobles and merchants. The go- 
vernor sent to inform them, that he had just received 
despatches from Constantinople, which not only assured 
them of protection and safety, but granted them some 
additional privileges; and he invited them, from difler- 
ent parts, to attend at his palace on a certain day, to 
hear these documents read. ‘Too credulously trusting 
to the governor’s professions, almost all the principal 
Greeks in the island assembled, and were admitted into 
the chamber of audience, from which they were almost 
instantly conducted by a passage, one after the other, 
into the square without, where the sight of a strong 
guard, and the executioner with his naked sabre in his 
hand, revealed at once the base treachery practised on 
them. ‘The latter, who was a Sclavonian soldier, boasted 
to us of his dexterity in the execution, for he had struck 
off every one of their heads with a single blow of the 
sabre. The father of the family who found refuge at 
the consul’s at Larnica, was among the number. ‘The 
unhappy men bore their fate with singular resignation, 
and submitted their necks to the blow without a murmur 
or complaint. Their houses and effects, lands and vil- 
lages, were instantly seized and confiscated, and their 
It is not easy to estimate 
the misery occasioned by this sudden and cold-blooded 
cruelty. 

The archbishop described this scene, which was quite 
recent; and the anguish of his feelings was bitterly aug- 
mented on the following day, when the Sclavonian sol- 
dier waited on him and demanded a reward. Cyprian 
asked for what? The other answered, because he had 
put the archbishop’s countrymen to death with so little 
pain, having beheaded each at a single blow, and that 
he deserved a recompense. But this wretch had been 
richly paid before; as he affirmed on our way to the 
mosque, that he had received a certain sum of the go- 
vernor for every head. 

While at Nicosia, we passed some part of every day 
in visiting the Greek families, with the consul’s secretary, 
and were always received with the most attentive polite- 
ness. ‘They, in general, lived retired, and many of their 
residences were handsome, opening into a pleasant gar- 
den, and surrounded with a corridor; the interior was 
furnished in the Turkish style. The women of the 
family were always present, their long tresses uncon- 
fined, of a dark colour, as well as their eyes; their com- 
plexion was seldom fair, One of these ladies, the wife 
of a merchant who was ill, was a remarkably intelligent 
and clever woman: she sometimes sat with us in the 


families rendered desolate ! 








corridor, and conversed with deep feeling on the dis- 
tresses of her people. Her husband, to save his life, and 
his family from ruin, bad assumed the turban, and then 
every para of his property became as secure as in a 
fortress, 

Coflee, sherbets, and wines of the finest quality, were 
introduced on these occasions, One species of the latter, 
forty years old, was exquisite, 

The often boasted beauty of the women of Cyprus 
| has long ceased to exist: they are now a plain race; 
| the Grecian cast of features in some measure survives, 
| but the form of symmetry, slender and elegant, is looked 
for in vain. Itis, perhaps, doubtful how far the women 
| of ancient Greece were a generally handsome race ; the 
| statutes which survive might be the beau idéal of the 
sculptor, or rather an assemblage of the beauties of 
| various women, than the possession of any single one. 
| Whenever this exquisite beauty really existed, it became 
|the theme of the poet, and the subject of the painter, 
who lavished all their powers in the description, which 
| would hardly have been the case if beauty was the com- 
| mon or frequent gift. Immured as they were in the se- 
| 





clusions of their own walls, their lives and minds in 
general insipid and uncultivated, their society must 
have been, in some degree, regarded with a similar 
esteem and respect by the intellectual Greeks as the Ot- 
|toman ladies are by the Turkish lords of the present 
| day. Another circumstance, unfavourable to the growth 
| or preservation of beauty in the Greeks, was, that they 
| confined their connections chiefly to their own country, 
and did not generally intermarry with other nations. It 
is evident, that the personal advantages the ‘Turks pos- 
sess over other nations, are exclusively owing to their 
| taking wives from all countries; Arab, Grecian, and 
Persian blood all flow in the veins of an Ottoman, and 
conspire to make him the handsomest of human 
beings. 


One afternoon, a messenger came to invite us to an 
audience of the governor, who was returned. He was 
sitting on a cushion, in a small and cool apartment, and 
was a most ferocious and savage looking fellow. He 
had none of the gentlemanly and dignified manners 
which generally characterise Turks of rank. We were 
| scarcely seated, before he broke out in furious terms 
against the Greeks, on whom he lavished the foulest 
| epithets, He abused the excellent Cyprian; and bit- 
| terly menaced a Greek monastery on the sea-shore, a few 
| leagues from the city : it would make an excellent post, 
he said, for his soldiers, and those dogs should not 
| possess it long. This convent, in a noble situation, was 

inhabited by a few poor monks, and during our stay in 
the city some soldiers entered it, and grossly insulted 
and beat one or two of the fathers, and plandered what- 
ever they could lay their hands on. Not Jong after our 
departure, it was attacked and taken possession of by the 
troops, and all the fathers were murdered. The be- 
haviour of the governor during our interview with him 
was more like that of a wild beast than a man; he evi- 
dently looked forward with delight to the heaping fresh 
cruelties on the wretched Greeks. 

On leaving him, we visited the general of the Egyp- 
tian troops, sent by Mahmoud Ali to secure the island. 
| He was seated in a small and beautiful kiosk, in the 
| middle of the garden ; the roof, in the form of a cupola, 








| was light and gilded, and the windows, which looked 
into the garden, were surrounded by a number of fine 
| trees. This commander was an elderly man, with a dis- 
| solute, yet inanimate countenance; he was attended by 
| several of his officers: he conversed freely, and asked if 
| England was as hot as Cyprus; the air at this time was 
| quite oppressive. The pipes brought by the attendants 
were very richly ornamented, and the napkins of purple 
silk, flowered with silver. The chibouques we smoked 
at the palace every day were splendidly enameled, and 
valued at thirty guineas each ; those of the general were 
little less valuable. We quitted this chief with pleasure, 
and returned to the archbishop’s, who gratified us, after 
dinner, with an exhibition of sword-playing. 'Two men, 
armed with sword and target, who were habited like 
mountaineers, and of a wild aspect, displayed consider- 
able skill in attacking and warding off each other’s blows 
for some time: the shield was of the size and form used 
by the Highlanders in former times. 
The church of the Greek convent at Nicosia is adorned 
with costly ornaments, particularly a small image of the 








Virgin, almost covered with precious stones. Demetrie, 
who was a bigoted Greek when he joined us, had lost so 
much of his intolerance by associating with Michel, that 
he warned those around him, to our no small amuse- 
ment, not to put faith in idols, such as this splendid 
Virgin. An old Greek, who stood by, raised his hands 
and eyes in utter astonishment at such blasphemous dis- 
course, 

We took leave, at last, of the excellent Cyprian, 
whose fate, as it was easy to perceive, was near at hand, 
He gave us his blessing, and requested us to remember, 
and carry to our country, the details of his sad and me- 
lancholy situation. Indeed, he appeared weary of his 
life: many of his ecclesiastics having been executed al- 
most before his eyes, others imprisoned, or plundered of 
all they possessed, and the remainder subjected, with 
himself, to constant insults and persecutions. 

Leondias, son of the late vicar, was seized, and suf- 
fered cruel tortures during several days, to compel him 
to reveal the place where the nephew of the archbishop 
was concealed. This young man, Theseus by name, 
had bribed the executioners sent to arrest him; and, 
having paid large sums to some of his chief enemies, 
succeeded in saving himself by flight from Nicosia, into 
some of the remote parts of the island. Leondias, who 
was an old man, either not knowing or refusing to tell 
the place of his concealment, expired at last, after en- 
during extreme tortures. The prelate was filled with 
anguish at the unhappy event. 

It was not long afterwards that the perfidious go- 
vernor invited Cyprian to summon his chief ecclesiastics, 
saying that he wished to impart to them some intelli- 
gence which particularly concerned their safety and wel- 
fare, and requesting an immediate interview. All! the 
clergy who were summoned to attend, were filled with 
suspicion of some treacherous design; but all hope of 
escape, or of avoiding this assembly, was vain, as the 
island was filled with the troops of the Pasha of Egypt. 
But these unfortunate ecclesiastics hoped, that by offer- 
ing all that remained of their property, they might 
satisfy the rapacity and appease the fury of the go-~ 
vernor. 

The next day, the prelate and his devoted flock were 
assembled in the Turkish palace, in the great square of 
Nicosia; when the governor, having placed guards at 
the gates and in all the passages, ordered the massacre 
to begin. Cyprian, in this trying moment, behaved 
with uncommon courage and dignity; he demanded 
of the governor, what crime these ill-fated men were 
guilty of, that they should suffer so dreadful a fate ; re- 
counted the spoliations and insults they had already en- 
dured, declared their entire innocence, and that, if nothing 
but blood would satisfy. the governor’s cruelty, he was 
ready to shed his own rather than they should perish. 

The Turk returned a short ard brutal reply ; and the 
bishop’s self-devotion only accelerated his own destruc- 
tion. Many insulting questions were put to him; but 
he declared he had always served the sultan with perfect 
integrity, who, he now found, had deserted him, and 
given him up to the malice of his enemies. He re- 
quested a few moments to spend in prayer. By this 
time, his beloved people lay murdered around him, and 
he knelt down amidst their dead bodies, and commended 
his spirit into the hands of God. His head was then 
struck off, and he died without a murmur, evincing the 
same serenity and exalted piety which through life had 
endeared him to all his people. 

Filled with horror at the death of their revered prelate, 
many of the wretched Greeks of both sexes took refuge 
in the churches; but these retreats were soon violated 
by the infuriated Turks, and the pavement streamed 
with blood. The altar itself did not protect those who 
clung to it from violation; and the dreadful scenes of 
Scio, although to a smaller extent, were acted over again 
on those fatal days at Nicosia ! 
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